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W. Eugene Smith from Black Star 
things is symbolized in this 


THE VITAL RELATIONSHIP between the soil and living 
picture of a herd of Holsteins grazing near Pawling, New York. As they graze, the cattle 
obtain needed nutrients from the soil; but if a nice balance of elements in the soil 


is not maintained, the animals may become sick and even die. Not far from the scene of 


this photograph first appeared the baffling X-Disease described in Dr. Glass’ article. 








Our Life-Sustaining Land 


Your well-being—and that of everything that 


grows—depends upon tiny traces of elements in the soil. But why and how? 


Investigators at Johns Hopkins’ McCollum-Pratt Institute are seeking answers 


to questions which touch on the secrets of life itself. 


By BENTLEY GLASS 


N 1939, a new and mysterious disease 
| struck a herd of dairy cattle in New 
York State. The animals shed copious 
tears and drooled at the mouth. Then 
they grew listless and lost weight, even 
though they continued to eat. Their 
skins became dry, and crusts of horny 
keratin developed in scattered spots. 
Patches of their hair fell out; the 
growth of their horns was irregular and 
defective. Especially characteristic was 
the growth of glistening, fleshy papillae 
inside the mouth, over cheeks, gums, 
palate, and tongue. Finally, in a high 
percentage of the cases, the animals 
died. 

Since 1946, the puzzling “‘X-Disease” 
has been reported in many states. 
Losses have been serious. Scientists, 
analyzing carefully the facts surround- 
ing it, have found them baffling. One 
herd might be hit severely; another, in 
a neighboring pasture, would remain in 
perfect health. All the calves in a dis- 
eased herd might be dead or dying; yet a 
young calf from another herd, brought 
in and put to milk to a sick cow, would 
remain unharmed. Nor did the disease 
seem to pass from one animal to another. 

Their observations, summarized in a 
conference at the McCollum-Pratt Insti- 
tute at Johns Hopkins last year, brought 
the scientists to the conclusion that the 
disease was not caused by an infectious 
agent—a virus, or bacterium, or fungus. 


DR. GLASS is Associate Professor of Biol- 
ogy at Johns Hopkins. 
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More likely, they decided, it came from 
the soil: perhaps some toxic substance, 
present in the land, had been trans- 
mitted to the cattle through the plants 
on which they grazed—or perhaps a 
shortage of some necessary nutrient had 
brought on the disease. 

Man has become aware of the complex 
and vital effects of elements in the soil 
only in relatively recent times. True, he 
has sensed his dependence on the soil 
for as long as he has been capable of 


‘observing the processes of life, but only 


vaguely: plants grow in the earth; man 
is sustained by the plants and by the 


Joel Horowitz from Black Star 


animals which feed upon them. But 
today, it is evident to man that there is 
far more to the relationship between life 
and the soil than he had previously 
suspected. There are nice balances 
of elements in the soil, he is beginning 
to understand, upon which his own 
welfare—and indeed that of all living 
things—depends. 

The case of the cattle disease is an 
illustration of how little, actually, man 
does know about these things. Out of 
the accumulated experiences and knowl- 
edge of the many scientists who have 
worked with that problem, there comes 
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the conclusion that man’s whole concept 
of the soil and its effects on life needs 
clarification. 

One can get an idea of the urgent 
importance of learning more about 
such things from the clues which have 
already presented themselves. Vitamins 
everyone knows of. But there are certain 
other vitally important constituents of 
the diet that are required in far smaller 
amounts even than vitamins. These are 
certain minerals in nutrition now called 


’ 


“‘trace elements,”’ or micronutrients. 

The need for two of these minerals 
has been known for some time: iron and 
iodine. ‘‘Have you had your iron to- 
day?” has become almost as familiar an 
advertising slogan as some of those used 
to popularize vitamins. Sales of raisins 
and spinach have been boosted; Popeye 
became a national hero among the 
young fry. 

So it comes as rather a shock to learn 
that the human requirement for iron is 
only about one-third or one-fourth of 
that for vitamin C, and about equal to 
that for niacin, even though a greater 
amount of iron is needed than of any 





other trace element. The total amount 
of iron in your body is rather less than 
one-tenth of an ounce—about the 
weight of a small nail. 

More is known regarding the reason 
why iron is essential for health than 
about any other mineral element, for a 
Sind. Ateee fen Sadie shortage of iron brings about anemia. 

The red cells of the blood contain a sub 


Upon the soil and its elements .. . 





J.L. Charlton from Black Star 


en depend ‘the growth of crops... ... and the health 
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st:nce necessary for carrying the oxygen 
of the air from the lungs to all parts of 
the body. This substance is hemoglobin, 
which owes its red color to the iron it 
contains, 

Since there are about 250 million red 
ceils in each drop of normal blood, it 
might be supposed that a lot of iron 
would be needed. But this is not so, for 
two reasons. First, only one atom of 
iron is needed for hundreds and hun- 
dreds of other atoms in the structure of 
a hemoglobin molecule. Second, the 
iron from wornout red cells is saved and 
used over and over by the body as it 
makes new blood cells. So only enough 
iron is needed to supply the increase in 
the amount of blood as one grows—plus 
a little to replace what becomes lost in 
one way or another. 

This is the chief need for iron, but 
not the only one. It is also essential for 
the formation of some of the important 
enzymes that enable cells to use the 
oxygen brought to them and so to pro- 
duce energy and do their work. It is 
characteristic of enzymes that they are 
not used up. After being used, they re- 
main as before. So here again is an 
explanation why so little iron is needed 
in our food, even though it be so neces- 
sary for our health. 

(The same applies to vitamins, too. 
Most of them are used in making 
enzymes which are not consumed.) 

Our ideas of where to get the iron we 
need in our diet are mostly quite wrong. 


Russell W. Walker from Black Star 


of a nation. 
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Weber—JH U Illustrations 


HOW DO LIVING THINGS make use of the tiny traces of elements which they get from 
the soil? By making the elements radioactive, and then introducing them into the food of 
plants and animals, Hopkins scientists trace them with Geiger counters to find out. Above, 
Dr. William D. McElroy, director of the McCollum-Pratt Institute at Hopkins, tests a 


plant for radioactivity. 


Twenty boxes of raisins a day, or a full 
pound of spinach, would be needed to 
supply the minute amount we must have 
to stay healthy. The over-refinement of 
certain foods, such as sugar and white 
flour, which were originally good sources 
of iron, has brought Americans to the 
brink of nutritional disaster. 

Children in institutions probably 
suffer from a deficiency of iron more 
frequently and more severely than they 
do from any other dietary lack. At least 
that was true until we started, about 
1940, to “enrich” our white flour by 
putting back into it some of the things 
which milling had taken out. 

Bread enrichment will help to correct 
such situations as were common from 
1880 to 1940. For example: 

Thirty per cent of 3,445 
children in Florida—anemic; 

fight per cent of pre-school children 
in Gary, Indiana—anemic; 

Forty-two per cent of breast-fed and 
seventy per cent of bottle-fed babies in 
London—anemic; 

Sixteen per cent of adolescent girls 
and forty-five per cent of adult women 
in Aberdeen, Scotland—anemic. 

Iodine, next. The body needs only 
about one per cent as much iodine as 
iron. In fact, the amount of iodine re- 


school 


quired is less than one-tenth of the need 
for vitamin B, (thiamin) and hardly 
one-twentieth of that for vitamin B, 
(riboflavin). 

Yet without iodine for the thyroid 
gland, located at the base of the throat, 
to make its hormone, the activity of the 
body becomes sluggish. The thyroid 
gland itself overworks in the effort to 
produce enough hormone, and it often 
enlarges to form a goiter. 

Near the seacoast, where water and 
vegetables get plenty of iodine from the 
sea, this does not happen. But in regions 
where thousands of years ago the top- 
soil was scoured away by glaciers, as in 
Switzerland or our own Great Lakes 
region, goiter has been common. The 
animals, too, have suffered from the 
lack of iodine in these regions, and 
farmers were once greatly troubled 
because their cattle, horses, sheep, and 
goats, as well as their wives, so often had 
stillbirths or became sterile; for preg- 
nancy, like adolescence, raises the need 
for iodine in the body. 

A hundred years ago the Frenchman 
Chatin discovered the connection be- 
tween goiter and a lack of iodine, but it 
was not until 1916 that two American 
doctors, Marine and Kimball, showed 
by feeding small doses of sodium iodide 
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LOW —— ZINC CONCENTRATION 


HIGH 


Spurbeck—JH U Illustrations 


JUST A TRACE OF ZINC in the food of the tomato plant on the right, above, made the 
difference between its growth and that of the plant on the left, which is zinc-deficient. Both 
were started at the same time and grown under carefully controlled conditions at the Mc- 
Collum-Pratt Institute. The chart shows how zinc in the plants’ food can affect their growth: 
too little zine (left of chart) stunts their growth, while too much (right) may have the same 
result. In between, however, the proper quantity of the element helps the plants to flourish. 


to two thousand small school children 
in Akron, Ohio twice a year, and later 
to others in Cleveland, that iodine in the 
diet would make the goiters disappear. 
Among Detroit school children, goiter 
was cut from an appalling thirty-five 
per cent to one per cent in eleven years. 
Now everyone knows about iodized 
table salt, although not with the realiza- 
tion, perhaps, that only half the salt 
sold in the stores has the added iodine 
needed to prevent goiter. 

The most recent additions to the list 


of vitally needed minerals include 
copper, manganese, zinc, and cobalt. 
The amounts of these in the human body 
are fantastically low; a few parts per 
million in food, milk, or water are ade- 
quate to keep the body replenished. 

Copper, like iron, is necessary for the 
formation of red blood cells. More than 
that, it is probably also required for the 
activity of one or more of those im- 
portant enzymes which regulate the 
respiration of living cells. 

This is certainly true of zinc, which is 


known to be a part of the enzyme that 
makes carbon dioxide and water com- 
bine readily into carbonic acid in the 
blood and reverses this process in the 
lungs. Were it not for this, the blood 
could not serve as an efficient carrier of 
carbon dioxide and bring about its 
elimination from the body. 


(- BRINGS US to the frontier of 
knowledge. How many more trace 
elements are important in food? 

It seems impossible to find out by the 
old method of looking for animals or 
persons who suffer from some lack of a 
micronutrient. Even of zine, copper, or 
manganese so very little is needed that 
it is practically out of the question to 
find a natural diet that is deficient, or 
even to prepare one artificially. New 
methods are needed, such as those now 
being used and developed by the scien- 
tists at the McCollum-Pratt Institute at 
Hopkins, which was founded for the 
express purpose of further exploring the 
realm of trace elements in living organ- 
isms. 

Plants offer one clue. Many kinds of 
plants will show the effects of the tiniest 
deficiency in the amount of zinc, 
copper, manganese, or other 
elements they need by changes in their 
leaves. Tobacco leaves, for example, 
become dwarfed and checkered with 
small yellow dead spots from a shortage 
of manganese, or lose color and develop 
large yellow and brown patches if they 
have insufficient zinc. The upper leaves 
wilt permanently when it is copper that 
is too scarce. 

The study of plants leads to un- 
expected new discoveries, too. Not all 
the trace elements needed by animals 
and people seem to be required by the 
plants themselves. Vegetables from the 
seacoast, fortunately for us, contain a 
good deal of iodine; but the plants do 
not seem to need it at all. 

Molybdenum, on the other hand, is a 
trace element quite necessary for plants; 
yet to animals even the smallest amount 
seems to act as a cumulative poison. 
Molybdenum added to deficient soil 
improves the growth of clover and other 
legumes; it stimulates the activity of the 
bacteria on the roots—those bacteria 
that fix nitrogen from the air and make 
it available for the plants to use. But 
even five parts per million of molybde- 
num in the plants they eat in their 
pastures make cattle sick. It may be the 
cause of the mysterious cattle disease 
described at the beginning of this article. 


trace 


Continued on Page 32 
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Blakeslee-Lane 


PSYCHOLOGISTS RUN ALL SORTS OF TESTS, LIKE THIS ONE FOR JUDGING BRIGHTNESS, TO IMPROVE MACHINES. 


The Search For A Better Machine 


Often surprising are the things which psychologists are dis- 


covering about man and his machines. How airplane accidents 


can be avoided by moving a knob, or how a city may be saved 


by redesigning a dial, is but a sample of their findings. 


HE PLANE is coming in for a 
landing. The sky is clear, the wind 
slight and straight down the runway. 
The beat of the motors is strong and 
steady, and men in the control tower 
watch unworried as the big ship settles 
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down toward the strip. It reaches the 
leveling-off point. Suddenly the on- 
lookers realize that it is still coming 
down, much too low. There is time for 
only one shout from the tower, one short 
upward lurch of the plane, before the 


big machine is erased in a spray of flame 
and twisted steel. 

The board of inquiry will examine the 
wreckage, checking instruments and 
controls. It will question witnesses to 
find if there was a sudden wind shift or 
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PSYCHOLOGIST W. R. GARNER, head of Information Systems Research project at 
Hopkins, turns knobs on control panel to produce dots of sound which a human guinea pig 
in next room will judge for speed, loudness, etc. Sounds are “seen” on oscillograph, round 
panel in center of board, where they appear as curves or pips of light. One valuable finding 
is that a steady tone does not sound nearly so loud as a series of short, quick dots of sound. 
Commercially this can mean a fifty per cent saving of energy in sound signalling. 


if tower instructions were in error. The 
final report will show an accident cause 


which is hideously familiar: pilot error. 
A study of air accidents in 1948, recently 
completed by the Civil Aeronautics 


Board, shows how common it is: of the 
non-air-carrier 
flying, ninety per cent were caused by 


850 fatal accidents in 


pilot error. 

Far from being peculiar to flying, 
human error accounts for most accidents 
in fields where man 
machines. When a punchpress ampu- 
tates a man’s finger, the fault usually 
lies in 


works with 


the operator’s own mistake. 


Rarely can an automobile crash be 
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blamed on a locked steering wheel or 
suddenly fail; almost 
always it is caused by the driver. 

We are just beginning to recognize 
that although we have built superb 
machines, in many cases we simply are 
not efficient enough to run them. At 
Hopkins, a group of psychologists is 
finding out why we so often bungle our 
end of the job and how machines can be 
redesigned so that man, the incompe- 
tent, can work them. 

Take knobs, for instance. They are 
used on almost every kind of machine. 
Perhaps your car has several knobs, of 
identical shape, side by side. How many 


brakes which 





A SUBJECT LISTENS through earplugs 
to sounds sent from control panel in picture 
at left. Room is completely padded to cut 
out any unwanted noises. Girl here is writ 
ing down results as she counts dots of 
sound, first a large number at two per 


times have you reached for the throttle 
in a hurry and had the lights come on 
instead? 

A pilot, with his banks of knobs on 
the same panel, has that difficulty multi- 
plied many times. During the war the 
Navy realized that too many perfectly 
functioning planes were crashing. Too 
many wrong results were coming from 
radar sets which had no mechanical 
flaws. 

The Navy set out to find why. In 
1945 a project called Information 
Systems Research was established at 
Jamestown, Rhode Island. A group of 
psychologists assembled there to in- 
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Blak eslee-Lane 
second, then a shorter series at as much as 
ten per second. Other times she will try to 
line up two successive dots of sound to 
make them fall at same time; psychologists 
have found that this can be done to within a 
few thousandths of a second error. 


vestigate the whole business of man’s 
relations with his machines. This project 
now continues at Johns Hopkins, and 
similar research is being conducted at a 
number of other institutions. 


The psychologists started by observ- 
ing what mistakes men make in handling 
machines. They soon concluded that a 
startlingly large number are the fault 
not of man’s carelessness but of his 
physical inability to operate all parts of 
the instruments. 

One of the first trouble spots which 
they located was in the machines’ de- 
sign. Engineers tend to place controls 
where they normally appear in the con- 
struction of a machine, forgetting that 
a man must operate them; the resulting 
placement is frequently, to put it mildly, 
confusing. 

Television and radio sets, for example, 
often have knobs scattered all over the 
face, a positioning which is efficient for 
the machine but completely illogical 
for the operator. Some plane controls 
are too far away for any but a long- 
legged titan to reach easily. A very slight 
design change can eliminate most of 
these bad spots. Industrial workers often 
have to turn a knob on one side of their 
machine, then hurry around to the other 
side for the next operation, then back to 
the beginning again. No pilot faces quite 
that situation, but he has some troubles 
of his own. 

The placing of controls in relation to 
each other often makes a big difference. 
On some planes the control for the land- 
ing gear and that for the wing flaps are 
side by side. A pilot who makes the 
ridiculously easy mistake of confusing 
these two usually does not live to com- 
plain about the design. 

One flaw came to light after a recent 
mid-air collision over the Washington 
airport. Since only one of the partici- 
pants came out alive, actual evidence on 
the cause of the crash is somewhat 
sketchy, but routine tests revealed sur- 
prising error possibilities in one of the 
planes involved. A Civil Aeronautics 
Board pilot reported not only that 
downward visibility in one plane was 
extremely poor but also that, as he 
flew, his arm continuously brushed 
against the volume control of the radio, 
turning it down so that some radioed 
directions might not be heard. 

Thousands of tests were run to de- 


termine how controls might be placed so 
that a man could touch the right one 
without groping. They showed that 
confusion was eliminated almost entirely 
if controls in front of the operator were 
separated by six to eight inches, even 
when there were several rows of them. 
He could readily find the right controls 
to his side and in back of him when they 
were twelve to sixteen inches apart. 
One serious control problem, and one 
which pilots complain about particu- 
larly, is the lack of standardization in 
planes. Consider how long it takes you 
to find the starter the first time you 
drive your neighbor’s car. Then con- 
sider the airline pilot who may have a 























WHICH ARROWS CAN YOU READ MOST EASILY WHEN FIFTEEN FEET AWAY? - 


Place this page on one side of the room, then step back fifteen feet, and see which pair of 
arrows you can recognize most clearly. Hopkins psychologists have run hundreds of simi- 
lar tests and decided that the arrows used on road signs are not nearly as legible as they 
could be. The first and third pairs (from the top) are conventionally used on highway and 
traffic signs. But most subjects found that the second and fourth pairs could be recognized 
at twice the distance, although their overall length and width are exactly the same 
as the older ones. Psychologists continue testing in search for even better designs. 
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the long procedure of checking each 








Courtesy of American Airlines, Inc. 


How long does it take you to pick the off-position dials in these two displays? 


IF YOU THINK THIS SET IS HARDER TO READ, TESTERS HAVE FOUND PATTERNED DISPLAYS 
the psychologists are ready to back up your opinion. Termed much easier to read. The pilot can tell at one glance which 
an unpatterned display, this way of setting up dials has been pointer is out of position. This type of patterning is particu- 
customary in planes. There is no uniformity of numbers, no larly good, although it cannot be adapted to all dial sets. Here 
consistency in direction of pointers. The pilot must go through the numbers have been spaced so that when the engine is 


COULD YOU READ 
THESE DIALS IN 
THREE SECONDS? 


If you could, your plane would have 
traveled nearly tive hundred yards in 
the time you spent reading. A jet pilot 
who takes ten seconds to check his in- 
struments will have gone two miles, 
and many readings will have changed. 
Psychologists are trying to give him a 
hand. 

On this page, and on Pages 9, 11, 
12, and 13, are tests similar to the ones 
the psychologists use. By collating the 
results of thousands of tests, they can 
find the instruments which trip opera- 
tors most often, and discover which of 
their new designs will be most work- 






able. 
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individual dial. functioning correctly, all pointers will fall in one line. 












different plane on several consecutive 
flights. 

At one Pacific outpost during the 
war, a group of experienced pilots was 
alerted to a large Japanese bomber 
formation headed their way. The pilots 
rushed out to the field, and one man was 
left with a new plane that had just 
arrived. He climbed in, reached for the 
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controls, and to his horror discovered He got the motor going just as the 


that everything looked different from first bomb fell. He knew he hadn’t a 
what he was accustomed to. None of the chance of getting the plane up into the 
controls or gauges were where he was air and then down again without dis- 
used to finding them. aster, but he did manage to save it. 

The other planes were up and away Concentrating on the throttle and stick, 
in a few minutes, but when the Japs hit, he dodged the bombs by running the 
the desperate pilot was still trying to ship around the ground, swerving back 


figure out how to work the controls. and forth across the runway. 
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A simple color device has been sug- 
gested to clear up some of this confusion. 
If all throttles were red, for example, 
and all light switches green, it would be 
much simpler to operate different 
models. 

The placement of controls is often bad 
because the order of movement they 
necessitate is unnatural for the operator, 
defying the related symmetry in which 
our hands work. When you twiddle 
your thumbs, you bring them up and 
forward in the same direction. But try 
to reverse one of them, keeping the right 
thumb rotating normally while the left 
one goes in the opposite direction. 

The resulting mix-up will give you 
some idea of the situation of the pilot 
who, when he wants to bank to the left, 
has to press his control to the right. If 
he is flying a twin-engined plane, the 
engines are controlled on opposite sides 
of the cockpit. To make any adjust- 
ment—speeding up for instance—he 
has to move two separate throttles, 
placed on either side of him. 

Take-off requires more than a dozen 
adjustments, the hands zigzagging back 
and forth across the panel. The slightest 
interruption may make the pilot forget 
where he is in the sequence; or he may 
skip an important step. Psychologists 
found that the order of movement could 
easily be readjusted so that the hands 
moved in one smooth circle around the 
panel, a more efficient and far more 
mistake-proof process than before. 

They defined both the normal pattern 
in which our hands move and the maxi- 
mum distance we can reach without 
strain. Some of these data are being 
incorporated into engineering with 
excellent results, 


N OT CONTENT with straightening 
out only the placement of controls, the 
psychologists went to work on the de- 
sign of the control knobs themselves. 
They have come up with several tricks 
that may help us out of our difficulties. 
Subjects were blindfolded and put to 
work on hundreds of round knobs, trying 
to distinguish size variations. It turned 
out that the normal knobs of less than 
two inches in diameter were very 
troublesome. It was much easier to 
differentiate between knobs ranging 
from two to five inches wide. 

Then the researchers developed a lot 
of knobs of different shapes—cubes, 
spheres, thimbles, stars, and queer bits 
that look like the odd pieces in a jigsaw 
puzzle. These were narrowed down to a 
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Which can you read faster? 


ALTIMETER AT LEFT is standard on most planes. This three-pointer setting 
reads 13,960 feet. Pilots frequently misread it as 14,960 feet, a 1000 foot error 
which can mean the difference between going over or into a mountain. Altimeter 
on right has substituted a counter for two of the pointers. Thousands of feet ap- 
pear as two digits in the window at top of dial, pilot needs to read only 
one pointer. This reading of 8,160 feet can be made in one fourth the time needed 
for the other; average number of errors is reduced from fourteen to one. 








dozen shapes, clearly distinguishable, 
which are already going into some 
planes and perhaps will decorate your 
automobile dashboard in the near 
future. With knobs of different shapes 
and sizes in a plane, the pilot need not 
turn around to look for a control behind 
him; he can easily identify it by the feel. 

Pushable pedals and crankable cranks 
have come in for their share of attention. 
Here the amount of stress is extremely 
important, and often it has little con- 
sideration. A loose clutch pedal on a car 
must be tightened before the driver can 
feel the pressure and operate smoothly. 
The brake pedal must have more “‘feel,”’ 
but it must be carefully gauged so that 
the pedal which feels right to the hus- 
band will not be so strong that the wife 
cannot push it. 

Uncrankable cranks may be responsi- 
ble for cut fingers on a can-opener or 
direct hits on a destroyer. Many anti- 
aircraft guns, for example, are cranked 
into position. Too small a crank will 
need extreme pressure to turn it. Too 
large a crank will waste time in rotation. 
In either case, the marksmanship of the 
gunner will be worthless if his crew can’t 
crank the gun around in time to catch 
an attacking plane. The proper ratio of 
stress to the length of the crank shaft 
has been determined closely, so that 
manufacturers will have the information 
with which to produce more efficient 
instruments. 

Often machines are not only awk- 





wardly designed for man but they ex- 
haust him by overworking him unneces- 
sarily. For example, standard telegraph 
keys were arranged so that the operator 
tapped with a downward movement. 
Experiments showed that he could tap 
faster and longer if he tapped to the side. 
Some newer keys have been manufac- 
tured to take advantage of this 
discovery. 

We can perceive things most easily 
with our eyes, and perform most easily 
with our hands (usually with the right 
hand), with the result that we greatly 
overwork these parts of the body. Re- 
search is defining how efficiently our 
feet can do certain jobs, thus taking the 
load off the hands and leaving them free 
for the delicate tasks. 

Similarly, our ears may be able to 
substitute for our eyes on some jobs. 
Current experiments on hearing acuity 
are directed toward better adjusting the 
airplane pilot’s job. Most of his informa- 
tion on the plane’s position now comes 
from his eyes. It should be possible to 
work out an auditory system of informa- 
tion, where the speed of a putt-putt 
series of sounds would indicate the 
plane’s velocity and a sweeping tone 
would signify movement up and down 
or left and right. 


ion EYES have had the most ex- 
tensive study because so much that we 
do is dependent on seeing. In one room 
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at Hopkins’ experimental laboratory, a 
student, hired to act as guinea pig, reads 
off hundreds of dials as they are flashed 
on a screen. Accuracy has been found to 
be much greater when the markings are 
divided into tens and twenties than 
when the reader must work with a 
decimal progression, such as 2.5, 5.0, 
7.5, and so on. One factor which confuses 
this search for the perfect dial is that, 
for no logical reason, humans are par- 
ticularly fond of certain numbers and 
shun others. Indications on a dial will 
be read as five or ten most frequently, 
while pointings of three or eight will be 
shifted by the reader to other numbers. 

In another room a student tries to 
read with different strengths of light. 
Surprisingly he can’t read well if the 
dials on which he is working are the only 
lighted area in the room. Try it your- 
self: you will be able to read your book 
longer without fatigue if the pages are 
brightly lighted, the large surrounding 
area is less illuminated, and the edges 
of your vision are just above darkness. 

Still another student sits in a dark 
room with one wire strapped to his fore- 
head and another to his hand. A tiny 
current of electricity, passed through 
the forehead, stimulates his brain so 
that the student “‘sees” things which do 
not in fact exist. The psychologists hope 
with this device to find out whether our 
errors are made during the perceptive 
process of the eye organ or the assimi- 
lating process of the brain. 

Some research has been done on the 
effects of fatigue. It is not surprising 
that accidents and inefficiency increase 
the longer a man works, but it 7s sur- 
prising to find the large effects of fre- 
quent short rest periods. Industries have 
learned that a mid-morning and mid- 
afternoon rest period can increase work 
by as much as twenty-five per cent. 

Part of this, the psychologists say, is 
mental. If you start work at nine 
o’clock and know that you will have to 
work steadily until noon, you work 
slowly in order to conserve your 
strength, and (consciously or not) you 
probably take surreptitious rest periods. 
If, on the other hand, you know that 
you have to work only until 10:30 before 
you have a rest, then you work rapidly 
and steadily, knowing that you will soon 
be able to relax completely. 

,, Partly the change is physical. No 
man should ever work until he is ex- 
hausted, because it takes him too long 
to recover. An English psychologist 
carried out experiments with subjects 
who lifted weights with the middle 
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Better bank 
indicators 











BOTH INDICATORS show that the 


plane is rolling to the left. Which can 
you read most naturally? The top in- 
dicator has been standard on most air- 
craft, using the theory that a pilot 
thinks of his plane as being level while 
the horizon appears to tip. In the top 
display the plane remains stationary 
while the horizon (single line) and the 
vertical (arrowed line) rotate. Ques- 
tions about this instrument revealed 
that fliers unanimously thought of the 
horizon’s position as being constant 
with the plane banking over it. The 
newer indicator, below, keeps the 
horizon (heavy line) steady with the 
plane turning over it to show the de- 


gree of bank. 


Sketches above and on Pages 10 and 11 repro- 
duced by permission from APPLIED EX- 
PERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY, by A. 
Chapanis, W. R. Garner, and C. T'. Morgan, 
published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949. 











finger. He found that men who lifted a 
weight thirty times without any break 
had to rest two hours before they could 
start again. Others lifted it fifteen times 
and recovered in only half an hour. A 
third group alternately lifted it once and 
rested ten seconds; there was no notice- 
able fatigue. 

If these men worked an eight-hour 
day, the first group, working as hard 











and as long as possible, would lift the 
weight only 120 times in a day. The 
second group could do it 240 times. But 
the third group would lift at the rate of 
2,400 times a day. 


pom INFORMATION Systems Re- 
search project, still sponsored by the 
Navy, is now located in three Hopkins 
laboratories. Dr. Wendell Garner heads 
the work from the main lab at 1315 St. 
Paul Street in Baltimore. Dr. Alphonse 
Chapanis studies one phase of the prob- 
lem at Homewood, and Dr. Ferdinand 
Hamburger, professor of electrical engi- 
neering, directs the construction of 
testing instruments in Maryland Hall. 
Drs. Garner and Chapanis, with Dr. 
Clifford Morgan, recently published 
Applied Experimental Psychology, a book 
summarizing research findings and sug- 
gesting certain changes to give man an 
edge in his “‘battle’”’ with machines. 

A large section of their research is still 
devoted to radar, one of the most com- 
plicated of the man-machine devices. 
During the war the Navy realized that 
something was radically wrong with the 
radar system. Engineers checked the 
miraculous machines and found them in 
good condition. Psychologists were 
asked to check the operators and see if 
they were causing the errors. 

What they found was amazing. A man 
could study the radar screen intently, 
yet not notice a new target for several 
minutes. Then he might be slow in 
lining up the pointers on his screen, 
occasionally twisting a wrong knob and 
throwing the whole thing off. When he 
finally read off the target numbers, he 
made frequent large mistakes; the 
hearer who transmitted the numbers 
made many more mistakes, increasing 
the error percentage dangerously. 

At Jamestown, Rhode Island, the 
psychologists settled down to discover 
what caused the errors and how they 
could be eliminated. Even their research 
was delayed by human inefficiency. To 
test performance accuracy, it was neces- 
sary to have the same movement on the 
radar screen over and over again. Yet 
no pilot could fly exactly the same course 
twice. Many months were spent invent- 
ing instruments to simulate planes and 
ships on the radar scopes—artificial 
craft not subject to the errors of man. 

Almost all of the current research will 
have some bearing on radar. The bright- 
ness tests will determine how high the 
illumination of a radar scope should be. 
Hearing tests will show what can be ex- 
pected of the men who transmit the 
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PROP UP THIS PAGE IN A FAR CORNER OF THE ROOM. 
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GET AS FAR AWAY AS POSSIBLE BEFORE LOOKING AT IT. THEN TAKE A QUICK GLANCE AT THE NUMBERS. 
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WHICH SET OF NUMBERS IS EASIEST TO READ? tests these second dimensions were decided to be the most legible. 
Which would be least confusing if you had time for only one brief Present research (see front cover) is concerned with changing the 
look at a dial face or a road sign? The numbers in the top set are of design of numerals to make the differences between them more 


conventional design. Most people find it easy to confuse them—par- striking. The third set is a design now being tested. The numbers 
ticularly the 3, 5, and 8. The numbers in the second group are of the most frequently confused have been radically changed (notice the 
same general design, but the width of their lines has been increased striking difference between the 3 and the 8), and straight lines have 
and they are slightly wider than they are high. After hundreds of been substituted for curves as much as possible. 


target numbers. The scores of dials may 
be clarified by better-designed numbers 
and pointers. 

Many changes have already been 
made to increase the accuracy of radar 
readings. One set of target dials, for 
example, was found hard to read. It 
took a man three and a half seconds to 
read them, and four per cent of the time 
he made mistakes. Now counters have 
been substituted, errors are reduced to 
one per cent, and reading takes less than 
two seconds. 

The psychologists hope that their 
findings soon will be incorporated into 
the design of all the machines and 
gadgets which surround man. They 
believe—and they have the results of 
thousands of painstaking tests to back 
them up—that man’s battle with ma- 
chines could be greatly eased by some 
small changes in engineering—changes 
which would adapt the instruments to 
their operators. 
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RADAR AIR-TRAFFIC-CONTROL equipment has been improved by use of this device. 
The operator’s speed and accuracy are tested as he moves this stylus along prescribed paths. 
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By PAUL V. LEMKAU 





ENTAL ILLNESS is one of the 
most challenging—and baffling— 
problems with which man must wrestle 
today. Often-cited figures hint at its 
seriousness: mental disease is occurring 
within our population at an astounding 
rate; it strikes a high percentage of our 
people. The public, well aware of these 
facts, is rightly calling for action against 
the scourge. 

Working face to face with the prob- 
lem are men and women in the field of 
mental hygiene. What are they doing? 
What hope of success do they have? 
What are they up against? It is im- 
portant that people know, for this is an 
endeavor in which all humanity has‘ a 
stake. 

First, what 7s mental hygiene? In a 





DR. LEMKAU is Associate Professor of 
Public Health Administration and Instructor 
in Psychiatry at Johns Hopkins. 
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WHAT WE'RE 
UP AGAINST 
IN MENTAL 
HYGIENE 


How can the mental health of 
our population be improved? 
Those who are working at it 


face some heavy problems. 
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Victor De Palma from Black Star 





HERE IS A CHILD who may spend his life in a slum. What are his 


prospects for mental health? And is there anything mental hygienists 


can do for him? 


strict sense, it may be defined as the 
field which attempts to discover ways in 
which the mental health of the popula- 
tion may be improved; to find ways in 
which mental illness may be prevented; 
and to put its findings into practice. 

For clarity, perhaps other definitions 
are needed. Mental hygiene depends 
upon two fields: psychiatry and psy- 
chology. Psychiatry is the branch of 
medicine which deals in the cause, treat- 
ment, and cure of mental illness. Psy- 
chology is the field which deals in the 
facts of the human organism’s function, 
particularly in the realms of symbolic 
functions. 

Mental hygiene depends upon psy- 
chiatry for data on the causes of mental 
illness. It depends on psychology for the 
details of the human mechanisms 
through which these causes do their evil 
work. On both fields—and upon its own 
researches—mental hygiene depends for 













the attainment of its goal: the definition 
of mental health in the population. 

In delimiting its field, how far does 
mental hygiene go? Human beings do 
many things; they are influenced by 
many more. Is there any part of the area 
of human activity which the mental 
hygienist considers outside the need for 
his influence? Or is his “parish” as all- 
inclusive in this field as Wesley’s was 
geographically? 

There are many who would make the 
interest of the mental hygienist go as 
far as the whole vast extent of human 
behavior. Thus one can find articles on 
the ‘mental hygiene implications of 
housing,” with remarks about rats, 
crowding, and sound-conducting bath- 
room walls; and articles which hold that 
mental-hygiene concepts should be ap- 
plied even in international relations (but 
then this is a field where anything might 
help and straws are grasped at!). 
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Stanley from Black Star 


WHAT IS THE ROLE OF SLUMS in the mental health of a population? Does a slum environment produce mentally ill inhabitants? Or 
are the slums themselves the product of the people who live in them? Questions like these, for which there are no clearcut answers, plague 


workers in the mental hygiene field. 


At the same time, the mental 
hygienist will express himself freely 
about such intensely personal, intra- 
individual personality factors as the 
breast-feeding of infants. Thus he claims 
a field as broad as the range between the 
relations of mother and child and the 
relations of nation and nation. 


\ ITH WHAT right? Is the mental 
hygienist’s assumption that every sphere 
of human behavior comes under his 
bailiwick mere grandiose claiming, en- 
tirely unsubstantiated by anything but 
complex, untestable hypotheses? This 
question leads us into fundamental 
problems which the mental hygienist 
must grapple with, and which should be 
understood by anyone who wishes to 
know what the people who seek ways to 
improve the population’s mental health 
are up against. 
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Does the mental hygienist, for ex- 
ample, take the same responsibility for 
testing his hypotheses as the physicist 
or chemist does? In general, I think it 
can be said that he tries to. He may 
suffer a good deal of anxiety because the 
problems do not yield easily. He may, 
in his frustration, allow himself to be 
convinced by data which may not seem 
sufficient to others; but he makes an 
honest effort not to be. 

A problem the mental hygienist en- 
counters is that he himself is frequently 
involved in his experiment—not just as 
an observer, but as an active participant. 
Where data are gathered even partly 
through introspection, it is extremely 
difficult to keep one’s conclusions un- 
biased. And the mental hygienist is 
faced with such a large number of cases 
of mental illness that almost every 
situation he looks at has the urgency of 
the H-bomb problem. 


Another difficulty is that for the study 
of human behavior, the only laboratory 
is human life. Hypotheses must be 
tested there. The only measuring rod 
yet discovered is unique though fallible 
human judgment; the only statistical 
machine complicated enough to analyze 
the mass of variables is the human 
brain. And human judgment and inter- 
pretation are notoriously subject to 
error. 

To be sure, some kinds of hypotheses 
in mental hygiene are directly testable. 
The data are available for criticism by 
anyone interested. 

The reaction of children to different 
types of leadership is one; the reactions 
of employees (partly in terms of meas- 
ured productivity) to their employment 
situation is another. The relation of in- 
fant-crying in the hospital nursery to 
the amount of nursing time devoted to 
each infant; the amount and type of 
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J. Lofman from Black Star 


BREADLINES AND SOUP KITCHENS may have a serious effect on the minds of the 
people who must resort to them. The feeling of dependence on others for relief—a form of 
mental stress which may reduce persons to a childlike mental attitude—is one possibly harm- 


ful result of social welfare efforts. But, points out Dr. Lemkau, if a man is hungry should 
he be fed psychotherapy? Or must we continue our social welfare efforts at the risk of en- 


couraging immaturity? 


food which pre-school children will eat 
if they are allowed free selection; the 
relation of syphilis to the mental disease, 
paresis; the relation of meningococcus 
meningitis to crippling and mental 
deficiency; the relation of German 
measles in a pregnant woman to the 
physical and mental status of her child— 
all these and many other areas of 
human-behavior study have progressed 
to a point where the mental hygienist 
can be justifiably proud of his well- 
supported hypotheses on which he bases 
programs for the improvement of mental 
health and the prevention of disease. 
That there are not enough such well- 
supported data is certainly true; but is 
not this the cry of all science? What 
there is in this partial list, however, 
taken with the broad implications, gives 
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some justification for the mental hygien- 
ist’s apparent need to examine and 
formulate testable hypotheses in the 
very broad area of all human behavior. 

With its field so defined, what prob- 
lems does mental hygiene run into as it 
does its work? There are some thorny 
ones, and a lot depends upon their 
satisfactory solution. 

A French mental hygienist, A. 
Cremieux, recently pointed out some of 
the difficult dilemmas with which mental 
hygiene is faced. Cremieux discussed 
five of them, optimistically stating that 
he feels they can eventually be solved. 
He insisted that they must be faced, 
since not to face them can lead to no 
solution: 

First: The mental hygienist insists 
that each human being is an individual 





—different from every other. How, then, 
can he sensibly consider that there may 
be methods applicable to whole popula- 
tions—populations made up of many 
such individuals, each unique in him- 
self? 

Second: The psychiatrist has insisted 
that the individual is more than just the 
sum of a number of “part reactions”’; 
that there are peculiar values of human 
beings which cannot be measured in 
terms of the parts. Yet one of the most 
useful techniques in the field, that of 
testing, is essentially analytical. 

Third: Propaganda in the health field 
is based on raising anxiety in the indi- 
vidual—anxiety which leads him to 
action designed to prevent death 
through disease. In cancer advertising, 
for example, there is implanted the fear 
that the reader may have the disease; 
this is done deliberately, with the hope 
that the reader may waste no time in 
getting himself examined. But anxiety 
is itself a symptom of mental ill health. 
How can the mental hygienist justify 
the use by health authorities of a 
symptom which theoretically he should 
seek to reduce? 

Fourth: The mental hygienist is faced 
by the fact that extreme poverty is a 
form of severe mental, as well as physi- 
cal, stress. At the same time social 
welfare, designed to relieve this stress, is 
alleged to make personalities dependent, 
to infantilize them, or at least to inter- 
fere with their coming to maturity. 

Finally: The psychiatrist insists that 
to understand a personality at all fully, 
a great deal must be known about that 
personality. This knowledge reposes in 
the patient himself, and in the relatively 
untrained people who spend their lives 
with him but who are frequently not 
available to the psychiatrist. But be- 
sause of the pressure of his work, the 
psychiatrist must frequently make de- 
cisions on the basis of information which 
crassly violates his own tenets about 
completeness and accurate observation. 
How can a flashlight picture, taken by 
an amateur, take the place of a lifelong 
documentary filmed by a highly skilled 
staff? 


3 SETTING FORTH these dilem- 
mas, Cremieux has been gentle; there 
are many other thorny problems. But 
these give an idea of what the field of 
mental hygiene is up against in seeking 
to improve the mental health of great 
populations and prevent the occurrence 
of mental disease therein. Let us look at 
two of them more closely. 
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First, his point about the dilemma 
presented by the infantilizing propen- 
sity of financial relief of the indigent: it 
has a broad implication. It makes 
necessary a judgment as to whether 
mental illness is produced primarily by 
environmental stresses, or whether the 
primary issue is a lack of internal re- 
sources in the person to deal with such 
stress successfully. Baldly, the problem 


might be stated: If a son shall ask’ 


bread of any of you that is a father, will 
you give him psychotherapy? If he ask a 
fish, will you give him mental hygiene? 

Related to this problem is the question 
always raised in connection with efforts 
to improve housing: Does a pathological 
population make a slum—or is the slum 
itself to blame for making its inhabitants 
so highly productive of maladjustment 
and acute mental illness? 

There are psychiatrists who place the 
whole of the blame on the economic 
system (and the blame for that on the 
“noliticians’”’), whereupon they retire to 
their ivory towers to await an economic 


millenium. On the other hand, there are 
psychiatrists who would attempt to see 
to it that as many rugged personalities 
are developed as possible, so that the 
socio-economic system will serve as a 
stimulus and not only as a block. 

Most of us, foregoing the security 
denied to all but the blind fanatic, will 
continue to work at both sides of the 
problem. 

There is an interesting corollary to 
this. It has to do with whether the 
mental hygienist can, in fact, communi- 
cate effectively with the population most 
productive of mental ill health. The 
mental hygienist is educated and comes, 
usually, from an educated group of fair 
or better economic status. How can he 
get his message across to the slum 
dweller who needs him? Even more im- 
portant, how can he get members of that 
population to understand him before 
they feel the need for his help at all? 

A reading of psychiatric and mental- 
hygiene articles in the slick-paper 
magazines will show how great this 


communication problem can be. There 
would appear to be two ways out of this 
dilemma: first, research into the means 
of communication; and second, the 
recruitment of personnel for the commu- 
nication job who are at a shorter social 
distance from those they wish to 
educate. 

Cremieux’s second point to discuss is 
the problem of the “unique individual’ 
on the one hand and the need for group 
methods on the other. This is not such a 
great problem as it at first appears. 
While each individual is unique in the 
basic biological material with which he 
receives and integrates his experiences, 
there are a considerable number - of 
experiences common to all individuals.. 
Furthermore, there is a considerable 
area of similarity in the basic biological 
material of individuals as well. 

For example, all infants will make one 
of their first contacts with humans 
through the medium of the sucking 
reflex and touch. Common experiences 

Continued on Page 31 


THREE PEOPLE SHARE THE BED in this picture; a family of five lives in this room. Maintaining and improving the mental health of 
persons who live under conditions like these is a large part of the mental hygienists’ job. The obstacles seem insurmountable, but it is urgently 


necessary that they be overcome. 


Post-Dispatch Pictures from Black Star 
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Let “Em In Free 


Ox: AFTERNOON last spring a 
visiting sportswriter from New York 
looked around Johns Hopkins’ Home- 
wood Field wonderingly. 

Homewood Field that afternoon was 
the scene of a lacrosse game. The grand- 
stands were packed with people, three 
sitting in every spot that had been 
designed for two. Banks of temporary 


Nobody thought it would last. But after 


fifteen years, Hopkins’ unique sports 


plan looks stronger than ever today. 


wooden bleachers were jammed and the 
overflow spilled into their aisles. Around 
the field, spectators stood four, some- 
times five, deep. 

“You mean to tell me,’ the sports- 
writer said incredulously, “that all these 
people have been let in free?” 

A Johns Hopkins representative as- 
sured him that they had. 


Bernard Udel 


“DE-EMPHASIS,” a term often applied to Hopkins’ athletic policy, is a misnomer. Athletics 
are emphasized as never before, and undergraduates must pass physical exams as prerequisite 
to graduation. In lacrosse (above), Hopkins teams are regular winners of national champion- 


ships. 
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“You mean they haven’t paid even 
twenty-five cents—or a_half-dollar, 
maybe?” 

The Hopkins man told him they had 
not. 

““Crazy,” the writer said. ‘Just plain 
crazy. Why any supposedly intelligent 
crowd of college administrators would 
let all this cash get away from them. .. .” 
And he shook his head to show he 
couldn’t imagine any such thing. 

The let-’em-in-for-free phenomenon 
which astounded the New Yorker was 
only one aspect of Johns Hopkins’ 
sports policy. If he had had the full 
story, his credulity might have been 
strained to the breaking point. 

For the Hopkins sports plan is unique 
on the American collegiate scene. This 
year it reaches its fifteenth anniversary, 
thus confounding the predictions of 
dozens of writers and sideline observers 
who greeted its initiation in 1935 with 
much head-shaking, clucking of tongues, 
and dire assertions that it can’t last, 
brother, it can’t last. 

That it has survived at all is, to many 
of the critics, itself one of the most 
amazing facts about the plan. That 
Hopkins is actually enthusiastic about 
it and, after fifteen years, convinced 
that it’s here to stay, still strikes many 
observers as incredible. 

Before 1935, Hopkins carried on its 
sports program in much the same way 
as other medium-sized colleges and 
universities did. Football was king, and 
in the fall a Hopkins eleven regularly 
met such big-time teams as Pitt, Prince- 
ton, Maryland, and Penn—even though 
it was hopelessly outclassed by most 
of them. 

The attraction of the big games pulled 
large crowds to the games and dollars 
into the box office. But despite these 
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Weber, JHU Illustrations 


ONE RESULT of Hopkins’ unusual sports policy is evident in the crowds at Homewood Field. Entire families often attend, and 


one sees people from all fields. Many who shy away from “big-time” contests, or at least leave the wife and children home when they 
patronize them, make an afternoon at Homewood a family affair. 


undeniable pleasures, Hopkins officials 
felt that several things were seriously 
wrong. 

Examination of the records, for in- 
stance, showed that out of hundreds of 
undergraduate students on the Hopkins 
rolls, only a relative handful was en- 
gaging in varsity competition. That 
raised the question, Why have college 
sports, anyway? 


L. SEARCH of an answer, the reason- 
ing at Hopkins went something like this: 

A university is an educational insti- 
tution. Its activities, basically, should 
be educational activities. Sports pro- 
grams are part of a university’s activi- 
ties. Therefore, sports programs should 
be educational activities, too. 

The reasoning sounds logical. But it 
pointed to certain conclusions which 
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were—and still are—regarded in sports 
circles as the worst sort of heresy. 

The first one was that, to be in line 
with the university’s purpose, the sports 
program should actually educate stu- 
dents instead of exploiting the few of 
them who can stand the weekly bruis- 
ings inflicted by powerhouse football 
teams and maybe inflict a few in return. 

The second conclusion was that by- 
products of the sports program, of 
which gate receipts are the most spec- 
tacular and often closest to the hearts 
of hard-pressed college budget-balan- 
cers, should never be allowed to occupy 
a more important place in the school’s 
thinking than the primary aim, educa- 
tion. 

If the conclusions were inescapable, 
the application of them to the actual 
situation was not; colleges had been 
successfully escaping that for years. 


Hopkins, however, took a deep breath 
and decided to follow through. 

Step number one was to make a piace 
in the sports program for everyone, 
whatever his interest. Eight new sports 
were added to the intercollegiate calen- 
dar and put on an equal footing with all 
others. A strong program of intramural 
competition was inaugurated. 

Football, the monarch of sports to 
which all others had been accustomed 
to bowing low, was brought into line 
by temporarily cutting its season to 
five games. The grid schedule was re- 
arranged so that Hopkins met only 
teams in its own class—outfits to which 
it was competitively equal. 

That meant dropping the big-name 
elevens, for which Hopkins had been 
a sort of scrub team, anyway. It also 
meant a loss in sports-page prestige: 
the result of a Hopkins-Washington 
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College game called for smaller head- 
lines than the score of Hopkins-Colum- 
bia, say. 

Meanwhile the administrative set-up 
underwent a quiet but significant 
change. All intercollegiate sports were 
put under the Physical Education De- 
partment, which was also given re- 
sponsibility for intramural programs 
and basic physical activity courses. 
Members of the department were 
chosen not simply for their ability to 
coach teams; they were to be at once 
coaches, instructors, and athletic coun- 
selors. 

In 1938, two further steps were taken 
—and outwardly, at least, they were 
more radical than anything that had 
gone before. First, the system of finan- 
cial guarantees to visiting teams was 
abolished. Next, admission charges for 
all Hopkins sports events were elim- 
inated. 

To carry out the first of these steps, 
games were arranged with other schools 
on a home-and-home basis, putting on 
each team an equal burden of expenses. 
The visiting team paid its own way to 
Hopkins; the following year, Hopkins 
paid its way to the visitors’ home 


grounds. 


‘ie SECOND step, elimination of 
admission charges, made all spectators 
the University’s guests. It threw out 
the window any bits of commercialism 
which might have continued to cling to 
the Hopkins sports plan after the 1935 
revisions. Athletics were thenceforth 
supported by appropriations from the 
University treasury, just as any other 
activity of the school. 

That removed the temptation to 
think of sports in terms of gate receipts. 
There would be no reason for Hopkins 
to reach out of its class to schedule 
big-time gate attractions, merely to fill 
a stadium; there would be no temptation 
to lure high-school stars to Hopkins 
through a system of athletic scholar- 
ships; there would be no reason to re- 
lax the school’s academic requirements, 
merely to keep a good quarterback on 
the squad and attract customers through 
the turnstiles. Win or lose, big crowds or 
tiny ones, the athletic fund would re- 
main constant. 

At the same time, pressure was taken 
off the coaching staffs. The loss of an 
important game—or even a bad season 

would not in itself be the signal for 
a coach to begin hunting a job elsewhere. 
As long as he did a good all-around job 
—which means coaching, teaching, and 
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Says Mr. Kieran: 


There should be no charge for ad- 
mission to any school or college game 
of any kind! 

All my good friends, the coaches 
and athletic authorities, tell me I’m 
wrong and that it’s impossible to 
finance college athletics without selling 
tickets for the games. But I can point 
to Johns Hopkins as I walk away 
singing a line from a swell song in 
Gershwin’s “Porgy and Bess”’: 

“Tt ain’t necessarily so!” 

—John Kieran in Sport 

Magazine, October, 1949 











counseling—his job would be safe. A 
further advantage went along with this 
one: at Hopkins there should never be 
the temptation for a coach to field an 
injured player at the risk of permanent 
disability, merely to obtain a “‘needed”’ 
victory. 

All very admirable, you say. But has 
it worked? 

As far as Hopkins is concerned, it has. 
Look at it in several ways; apply all the 
yardsticks by which one commonly 
measures such things. 

Attendance for instance: it’s been 
high. In lacrosse season (lacrosse being 
one of the sports dearest to the hearts 
of Hopkins followers), Homewood Field 
isn’t large enough to accommodate the 
thousands who seek admission to Hop- 
kins games—and not simply because 
they’re free. Many are turned away 
from Homewood Gym on. basketball 
nights. Football, even though it may be 
competing with the races at Pimlico or 
with Notre Dame-Navy at Baltimore 
Stadium, is well attended. 

Attendance is interesting for other 
reasons than mere numbers. It is not 
unusual to see entire families turn out: 
everyone from Grandma to little Billy, 
who’s just turned four. (Billy, in the 
spring, is likely to be carrying a pint- 
sized lacrosse stick, something you’ll see 
only in Baltimore, He probably got the 
idea from watching a Hopkins game.) 
Hopkins officials take considerable pride 
in the interest in sports which has ap- 
parently grown as a result of the Uni- 
versity’s unique admission policy; they 
count it as not the least of the benefits 
that have been derived. 

The showing of Hopkins teams has 
been good. In each sport, Hopkins is 
matched with teams in its own class, 
which means that in the football sched- 





ule you see such names as Franklin and 
Marshall, Swarthmore, Gettysburg, and 
Western Maryland; in the lacrosse 
schedule you find Army, Princeton, 
Navy, Cornell, Maryland, and the top- 
notch club team, Mount Washington. 

Student participation in athletics is 
high. The University takes a long-term 
view of its students’ athletic interest, 
figuring that years after they have 
graduated from the football-basketball- 
lacrosse type of sport, they will profit 
from an ability to play badminton, 
golf, tennis, and handball. 

Every student, therefore, is tested in 
team games, in individual sports, and 
in combative sports. If he does not 
measure up to a standard of proficiency 
in each category, he must develop him- 
self therein. Thus, before he graduates, 
the student is certain to possess an 
adequate proficiency in not only the 
team games but also those which he can 
play for the rest of his life. 

One very rewarding aspect of the 
Hopkins plan, as far as students are 
concerned, is that sports participation 
is wide open to all aspirants. Although 
not everyone makes the varsity, those 
who don’t find there is ample oppor- 
tunity to take part in intramural ac- 
tivities and receive the same attention 
from the University’s Physical Educa- 
tion Department as the varsity players 
do. 

In 1948, for example, Hopkins in- 
troduced freshman teams for the first 
time, lining up a full schedule of compe- 
tition for them and giving them their 
own coaching staffs and facilities. And 
last December, having conformed to 
the organization’s regulations for sev- 
eral years, the University joined the 
Eastern Collegiate Athletic Association. 


; ARE those who, despite 
the fifteen-year record of the plan, are 
convinced that Hopkins is on the wrong 
foot, sportswise. There are those who, 
like the New York sportswriter, think 
the university is slightly off its rocker 
to let thousands of dollars in good, 
hard gate-receipt cash remain in the 
pockets of spectators who would prob- 
ably pay to get into the games if they 
weren’t free. 

But Hopkins, adding up the pro’s 
and con’s, is sure it is headed in the 
right direction. At least it plans to 
keep going that way—even though, 
from the first fifteen years’ experience, 
it doesn’t appear likely to have much 
company for some time to come. 
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THE CASE OF 
COMRADE VARGA 


It gives us an invaluable picture of the restrictions 


on intellectual activity in Russia— and of the sort of 


thing that might happen here, too, if we’re not careful. 






‘oto 





Sov, 


ACADEMICIAN Eugene S. Varga, Soviet economist, wrote a book called Changes in the 
Economy of Capitalism Resulting from the Second World War. The troubles into which it got 
him throw a revealing light on the workings of Russian intellectuals. 
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F  pcignaniren TRYING to size up 
the writings of Russian intellec- 
tuals—and rather suddenly, as we 
search for signs of how the winds are 
blowing within the Soviet, it seems quite 
important that we do so—could do 
worse than take as the object of their 
study the Soviet economist and the way 
he works. For in his economics, perhaps 
more clearly than in any other activity, 
the Russian intellectual reveals the 
strict limitations which the Communist 
Party imposes upon his work. 

Indeed, if we can understand the way 
in which the Russian economist’s work 
is hedged with restrictions, we may be 
able more correctly to gauge the whole 
mass of intellectual activity going on in 
the Soviet today. We may judge its 
likely effectiveness; we may evaluate 
the validity of its theories; we may even 
form a sort of basis for guessing the 
directions it is apt to take in the future. 

More important than these things, 
though, is the insight we may gain into 
the effects upon intellectual activity of 
any system, Russian or otherwise, which 
seeks to have all thinking conform to an 
“approved” political pattern. Knowing 
about Russian limitations is in itself 
interesting, to be sure. But if from that 
knowledge we can learn a lesson which 
may help us avoid similar pitfalls here, 
our study will have been more than just 
interesting; it will have been highly 
worthwhile. 

So let us consider a case which throws 
a most revealing light on the Soviet 
economist and his ways. It is the story 
of one of the most celebrated, Eugene S. 
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Varga, and of the troubles which he had. 


Mins xA, a University of Budapest 
Ph.D., fled to Russia in 1920 after the 
fall of the short-lived communist govern- 
ment of Hungary, in which he had 
occupied an important place. He joined 
the Communist Party in Russia. For 
years he directed Moscow’s Institute of 
World Economics and World Politics; 
he was editor-in-chief of its journal. He 
wrote prolifically; many books and arti- 
cles bear his name. 

In 1946 he published a volume called 
Changes in the Economy of Capitalism 
Resulting from the Second World War. 
To a casual outside observer, the book 
would have seemed to be a highly suit- 
able work for a communist, bearing 
many of the familiar communist marks. 

Despite his general adherence to 
communist philosophy, however, Varga 
ran into trouble with his book. The 
story of his troubles provides us with 
one of the best pictures of the Soviet 
intellectual framework that has been 
available to us—a picture made all the 
more valuable because the man we are 
considering was not a halfway com- 
munist, criticism of whom would be only 
natural in the Soviet Union, but a man 
with the interests of communism as his 
guiding light. 

His first trouble came because he did 
not reach the same conclusions about 
capitalism as those which his colleagues 
found in the theories of Karl Marx and 
the interpretations of them by Lenin 
and Stalin. As in most voluminous 
writings, one can find passages in Marx 
and Lenin to support many different 
conclusions about their philosophies. In 
Russia, the “correct” interpretation of 
the party sages is that of the Communist 
Party, and one is not supposed to look 
for statements in their work that point 
to different ones. 

Marx, according to the Soviet inter- 
pretation, holds in the heart of his doc- 
trine that a capitalist state, as simply 
an instrument in the hands of monopo- 
lies, cannot plan its economy. Only a 
socialist state (presumably of the Rus- 
sian variety) can plan. 


Bu AS VARGA examined the war- 
time economy of America, he could not 
miss some strange things taking place— 
events which apparently ran counter to 
this belief. There was an excess-profits 
tax; there were price controls; there was 
government allocation of resources. All 
of it looked suspiciously like government 
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planning—and in a capitalist state at 
that. 

If Varga reported these developments, 
he would be reporting that something 
had occurred within capitalism which 
the party interpretation of Marx had 
specifically denied to be possible. On the 
other hand, if he stuck to the letter of 
the party view and denied what had 
taken place, he would be giving a wrong 
picture of things and possibly misleading 
his country. It is by no means certain 
that Varga saw his dilemma as clearly 
as this; but in any event, aware of it or 
not, he took the former course. 

“The world changes,” he said, ‘and 
the content of our work must change 
also.” 

So into his book he put this statement: 

“The bourgeois state, as an organiza- 
tion of the bourgeoisie taken as a whole, 
was forced to attempt to subordinate 
forcefully the private interests of sepa- 
rate establishments in order to conduct 
the war.” 


Bx WHEN it was published, this 
seemingly innocent statement was taken 
by his critics as an implied modification 
of a basic Marxian doctrine. Marx, the 
critics maintained, had said that plan- 
ning under capitalism was not possible; 
and no matter how convincingly you 
prove that things are different now, 
that principle cannot be changed. 

“Comrade Varga,” said K. V. Os- 
trovitianov, who was soon to replace 
Varga in his positions of economic 
eminence, ‘‘makes it appear that in 
peacetime the bourgeois state in capital- 
ist countries serves the interests of 
monopoly capital, but in the war period 
the bourgeois state represents the inter- 
ests of the entire bourgeoisie and, to a 
certain degree, enters into conflict with 
monopoly capital, confines it, and so 
forth.” 


That, Ostrovitianov made it plain, is 
heresy; it contradicts the party’s idea of 
Marx. He proceeded to set Comrade 
Varga straight: 

“Monopoly capitu! holds in its hands 
the apparat.s cf state power and uses it 
in its private ownership interests... 
both in peacetime and in wartime.” 

That, according to Ostrovitianov, was 
Marx’s view; stick to it. 


Marx ALSO HELD, say the 


Soviets, that only in a socialist state are 
the people truly represented;~in the 
monopoly-controlled capitalist ., states, 
the people cannot be. 

But Varga said that the capitalist 
state had, during the war, “represented 
the interest of the entire bourgeoisie.” 
He came dangerously close to suggesting 
thereby that perhaps farmers and even 
workers might have had a hand in 
capitalist government, too. And in the 
postwar world, he said, “the relative 
weight of the proletariat” in capitalist 
countries will increase. 

Later, in a public discussion of this 
point, Varga went even further: 

“Even in a country such as America,” 
he declared, “the farmers have some 
influence upon policy. Unquestionably 
they have! Take England, for example. 
England undoubtedly is a country of 
monopoly capitalism. But can we say 
that now, in 1947, the working class and 
the Labour Party do not have any 
influence on England’s policy, that the 
financial oligarchy makes the whole 
policy?” 

Thus did Varga suggest that there 
must be a gray area of capitalism, some- 
where between the two extremes recog- 
nized by the Russian communists: the 
monopoly-controlled state where the 
people have no voice, and the completely 
socialized state where the people are 
represented. In this gray area, Varga 
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A SESSION IN THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCES OF THE USSR, OF WHICH VARGA WAS A MEMBER. 


capitalism and 
entirely 


seemed to indicate, 
popular control are not 
mutually exclusive. 

From the orthodox communist stand- 
point, such a suggestion was downright 
dangerous; but Varga, apparently, failed 
to realize how dangerous it was. He 
failed to sense that for the Soviet 
government, which preached that there 
must be no compromise between the 
two extremes, the domestic and inter- 
national implications of what he was 
saying were tremendous; that indeed 
they seemed to question the very corner- 
stone on which Soviet policy is built. 

But his colleagues did. They had to 
defend the beliefs on which Russian 
policy was based, no matter how poorly 
these beliefs might apply to the changing 
situations in capitalist nations, and they 
therefore rose up quickly against 
Varga’s stand. Their arguments con- 
tained few, if any, facts; Varga was 
wrong because he was wrong. 

Varga’s troubles so far had been with 
his analysis of capitalism’s war economy. 
He had exhibited an understanding of 
economic phenomena and a scientific 
attitude toward them which led him to 
conclusions different from those of his 
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party gods; and one does not prudently 
do such things in the Soviet Union, even 
if one logically proves that it is to the 
best interest of the party that he do so. 


= VARGA got into forecasts of 
capitalism’s future; he ran into trouble 
here, too, despite the fact that again, to 
a noncommunist observer, he seemed to 
follow closely the general party line. 


Essentially, Varga predicted this 
course of events for capitalism: 

During the first decade after the war, 
he said, economic conditions under 
capitalism will be a natural aftermath of 
the war itself. The impoverished coun- 
tries of Europe aad Asia will suffer 
throughout from what he calls a “‘crisis 
of underproduction.”’ The United States, 
Canada, and other countries whose pro- 
ductive capacities were greatly in- 
creased during the war will enjoy a 
short, two-to-three-year prosperity after 
its end. This short prosperity, however, 
will be followed by a sharp crisis of over- 
production, probably lasting longer 
than that of 1920-21. When this crisis 
has been overcome, a new industrial 
cycle will begin. It will not be like that of 


Sovfoto 


1921-29, however, but like that of 
1929-37: there will be no complete 
recovery. 

Beyond the first postwar decade, 
Varga’s predictions became more hazy. 
He described the more distant future in 
terms of the “general crisis of capital- 
ism,” caused by the “sharp contradic- 
tion between the unlimited drive of 
capitalism to expand and the narrow 
frame of society’s ability to consume,” 
and let it go at that. 

But at least Varga was rather definite 
in giving capitalism at least another 
decade to live. That did not please his 
colleagues; they found him too generous. 

In their criticism of his predictions, 
their scholasticism is particularly evi- 
dent: 

“We are interested,” said one of 
Varga’s critics, M. A. Arzhanov, “‘in the 
degree to which the foundations of 
capitalism have been shaken, what 
cracks have formed in its economic 
foundations, how near is the hour, the 
longed-for hour of its crash, its downfall, 
and so on. We want to receive from the 
book a sharper, clearer, and for us more 
optimistic answer to these questions.” 

But when he comes to forecasts, the 
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THE BIG FOUR in Russian dogma—Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin—are shown in this 
sketch by P. Vasilov. Their preachings—or, more especially, the current communist inter- 
pretation of them—amust not be deviated from by a Soviet intellectual in his writings. Varga 
tripped on several interpretations of the sages’ work. 


Soviet economist finds himself in a 
peculiarly difficult position. If he says 
that after ten years capitalism will 
definitely meet its doom, he is not being 
politically wise; communist workers 
may be discouraged by the inevitability 
of it all from working hard to speed its 
end. But if he predicts that capitalism 
will survive much longer, he may sound 
needlessly pessimistic. The most prudent 
course is to be rather vague, as Varga 
was, and talk, as he did, in terms of 
capitalism’s “general crisis.” Even so, 
his colleagues, who must have often 
shared with him his uncomfortable seat 
on the horns of this dilemma, were 
impatient with him for being so hazy. 

Next, Varga ran into difficulty with 
the official position of the Communist 
Party on economic and political issues 
at the time his book was published. 
Compared with conforming to the 
party’s interpretations of Marx and 
Lenin, conforming with its position on 
current events is a tricky job indeed. 

For the party stand is constantly 
shifting to meet the current Soviet 
position in world affairs, and the work 
of intellectuals in Russia is expected to 
shift with it. This poses problems, es- 
pecially for the author of a book such as 
Varga’s, which cannot be created over- 
night, or even in a few months. How is 
he to foretell, in these days of rapidly 
changing economic and political con- 
ditions, what the party line will be two 
or three years hence, when his book is 
due to be published? He can’t—but he 
must try. And the results are often 
amusing. 

In 1945, for example, when Varga was 
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writing his book, Russia’s relations with 
its capitalist allies were reasonably good. 
Varga prudently adopted what he con- 
sidered a mild tone in discussing them. 
But by the time the book finally came 
out in 1946, these relations had worsened 
greatly—and Varga was accused of a 
conciliatory attitude toward the (by 
then) ‘‘capitalist enemies.”’ 

His crystal gazing was wrong on 
another count. In 1948, during the war, 
Varga had edited a little book in which 
he tried to show that Germany was 





nearing exhaustion. Its purpose in war- 
time was obvious; Stalin himself had 
reached a similar conclusion two years 
before. When Varga got around to writ- 
ing his last book, therefore, he deemed 
it safe to reaffirm this exhausted- 
Germany thesis. But when this book 
came out, Russia was heatedly arguing 
for postwar reparations—and how could 
an impoverished Germany be expected 
to pay reparations? 

Varga was embarrassed, too, by the 
party’s position on the Russian satellite 
countries. In 1945-46, as he was writing 
his book, the satellites’ socialist pro- 
grams were just getting under way. 
Their place in the Soviet structure was 
rather confused. So Varga did not say 
much about them—to his future regret. 

He tried to correct this error just 
before his book came up for public 
discussion by publishing an article in 
his journal which lauded the satellites. 
Among other things, the article handed 
bouquets to Tito and Yugoslavia. The 
break came in a year. 

Thus Varga, with one piece of work, 
got into trouble in many ways. A good 


communist, he did his best to serve his 
party by analyzing capitalist trends as 
correctly as a man can when he views 
them through red-colored glasses. For 
his trouble, as we shall see, he was 
severely castigated. 

Meanwhile, though, we can construct 
from his story thus far a large part of 
the picture we were seeking: the picture 
of restrictions on the work of Soviet 
intellectuals. It reveals the Soviet 
thinker as a man who, if he lets his mind 
work at all, must confine it within a 
carefully prescribed limit, whose bounds 
it must never overstep. 

His work must conform to the theories 
of Marx and Lenin—the former dead 
since 1883 and the latter gone some 
twenty-five years—or, more precisely, 
to the Russian communist interpretation 
of them. It must stay within the lines 
drawn by the articles and pronounce- 
ments of Stalin. And hardest of all, it 
must be within the limits of the Com- 
munist Party stand—limits that change 
with the passing scene, seldom to be 
found in the same place two times in 
a row. 

There are no areas of compromise; 
the limits are sharply drawn. The Soviet 
intellectual’s work is either within them 
or without them—and if the latter, all 
is lost. 

This feature of the criticism of Varga’s 
work is most striking. It had a severely 
dichotomous character: things were 
either right or wrong, socialist or capi- 
talist, planned or unplanned. The good 
communist must recognize no middle 
ground. Varga’s implications that ‘‘plan- 
ning” and “‘capitalism” might be found 
in the same state, or that “‘the people” 
might have something to say about 
government policy in a “monopoly- 
capital country,” were heretical in the 
eyes of his colleagues. 

“With the ‘either-or’ method,” Varga 
protested, ‘‘we cannot understand the 
very complex new phenomenon of con- 
temporary capitalism.” But his words 
fell on deaf ears. If the choice lay be- 
tween understanding on the one hand 
and orthodoxy on the other, his com- 
rades would choose orthodoxy without 
hesitation. 

The insistence of Varga’s colleagues 
on the “either-or’ method was compli- 
cated, incidentally, by one new develop- 
ment which they could not safely ignore, 
and it gives us an illuminating insight 
into the squirmings through which the 
Soviet intellectual must sometimes go. 
Somehow the satellite countries, to 
which we have referred earlier, had to 

Continued on Page 31 
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NEWS 


at Johns Hopkins 


A digest of developments at the University . 


and Hospital in recent weeks 


eee makes a handsome display 
at Johns Hopkins. Magnolia blos- 
soms last month veiled the engineering 
quadrangle at Homewood (left) with 
pink. The Hospital courtyard regained 
its green. The yellows and reds of 
forsythia and azalea were bright on the 
University grounds. 

Members of the medical staff laid 
plans for their annual Turtle Derby on 
June 2, one of the leading extracurricular 
events on their spring program. Com- 
mittees debated the rules of the race; 
they outlined careful specifications for 
the special type of Maryland turtle 
permitted to run, the size limitations, 
and so on. They let it be known that 
this year’s derby would be grander and 
better than ever. 

Meanwhile, midst spring’s distrac- 
tions, the business of running a univer- 
sity and hospital went on. Students 
buckled down after a week’s vacation to 
the serious studying that leads into final 
exams, taking time out for little but 
the lacrosse games on weekends. Plans 
were made for commencement exercises 
on the thirteenth of June. A Hopkins 
professor appeared before a Senate 
subcommittee to deny a Senator’s 
charges that he was the leader of 
communist spy activities in the United 
States. 

There was more to springtime than 
magnolia blossoms. 


For Future Mothers 


What is childbirth like? Too many 
Spurbeck—J HU Illustrations prospective mothers don’t know, or 
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they have heard nightmarish stories 
about what to expect. They go into the 
experience with a feeling of dread, a fear 
of awful pain. 

But if they had the facts about 
obstetrical anesthesia and_ relaxation 
therapy, today’s mothers would be un- 
afraid and know they are safe. Modern 
techniques have brought about the 
gradual disappearance of the. “ordeal 
aspects” of childbirth. The trouble 
is, most young women don’t know that, 
and the popular fear of childbirth 
persists. 

Recently two Johns Hopkins obste- 
tricians, at the invitation of the Science 
Club at Hood College in Frederick, 
the facts about 


Maryland, brought 


childbirth and obstetrical anesthesia 
to 450 college girls, the first time 
that such information had ever been 
presented on a_ college-wide _ basis. 
Their panel discussion attracted favor- 
able comment from parents and educa- 
tors alike. 

The panel, led by Dr. Robert A. 
Hingson and Dr. Louis M. Hellman, 
included three young mothers, each of 
whom had given birth to a child under 
a different type of anesthesia or re- 
laxation therapy. The women, all 
wives of Hopkins doctors, described 
frankly and intimately their experi- 
ences through labor and childbirth. 

Before the three mothers were pre- 
sented, the students were cautioned 
not to try to favor any particular 
method, but rather to carry the knowl- 
edge of all of them through life with 
the assurance that childbirth can be a 
happy experience and not one to be 
feared. 

Mrs. Denton Cooley, who had her 
first baby at the end of January, 
told of her experiences under sedatives 
and sleep-producing drugs, the first 
major form of obstetrical management 
discussed by the panel. 

“T was given two red pills at about 


’ she said, “‘shortly after labor 


2 a.m.,’ 
started. I didn’t wake up until about 
eight hours later and was informed I 
had had a baby girl.” 

“Under this method of sedation 
plus terminal anesthesia,”’ Dr. Hingson 


commented, “Mrs. Cooley had no un- 
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Frank J. Keefer 


HOOD COLLEGE GIRLS recently heard the facts about childbirth and modern obstetrical 
techniques in a panel discussion led by two Johns Hopkins obstetricians, Dr. Louis M. Hell- 
man and Dr. Robert A. Hingson. Three young mothers, each of whom had given birth to a 
child under a different type of anesthesia or relaxation therapy, described their experiences 
to the Hood students. The discussion is believed to be the first of its kind ever presented to 
girls on a college-wide basis (see story on this page). 


pleasant scar on her memory. Her 
family life is complete. More mothers 
have had this type of anesthesia than 
any other.” 

The type of drug given Mrs. Cooley 
was developed by Dr. Hellman and his 
Johns Hopkins associates. 

Mrs. Fred Worden described the 
birth of her third baby under relaxation 
therapy, the so-called Grantley Read 
method, with no drugs of any kind. 

She told of specially selected art, 
the continuous music, books, and 
other means designed to promote relaxa- 
tion in her attractively decorated, 
air-conditioned hospital room. She de- 
clared herself “cozy and comfortable” 
through the start of labor. 

“The birth of this baby was the 
most exciting, terrific experience I’ve 
ever had in my life,’ she said. “I 
was so completely awake and aware and 


at no time did I experience any pain 
that I felt I couldn’t stand. As soon 
as the baby was born, all pain ceased 
immediately. I feel that I’ve got some- 
thing that no other experience in life 
can equal.” 

In commenting on this method, Dr. 
Hingson said, “This is the sort of 
emotional self-sufficiency on which we 
have built our homes and our way 
of life. You should never forget it.” 

The third mother, Mrs. John Hull, 
described the birth of her second baby 
under continuous caudal anesthesia, as 
developed by Dr. Hingson. Although 
conscious at all times and fully aware 
of what was going on, she felt no pain 
whatever during the birth. “The won- 
derful feeling of peace and happiness 
that comes after the baby is delivered 
is remarkable.” 

Dr. Hellman discussed the history 
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of the development of obstetrical 
anesthesia and the gradual disappear- 
ance, under modern techniques, of ‘the 
old wives’ tales of dread and pain 
during childbirth.” 

“Today’s mothers,” he said, “‘can be 
unafraid and know they are safe. That 
is the attitude you should have: so 
different from that which your grand- 
mothers and your mothers may have 
had. 

“This is the first time that I’ve 
participated in a discussion of this 
kind before a nonprofessional group,” 
he went on, “but it’s the kind of educa- 
tion that I want my daughter to 
have. I think it would be good educa- 
tion for men, too, so they may have 
a thorough understanding of childbirth 
and modern obstetrics. I hope that in 
presenting this panel before you, we 
have opened a long-continuing series 
which will make possible a happier and 


stronger America.” 


Dogs for Research? 


heated controversy 


A long and 
over the use of stray dogs for medical 
research in Baltimore has opened again 
with a new move to place the question 
on the city’s November ballot. 

The perennial “dogs-for-research” 
argument came to a head last fall. 
A contract for collecting dogs in the 
city had been held by the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. Thousands of unclaimed strays 
were destroyed in.the gas chambers of 
the city pound; none could be used 
in medical research. 

Last November that contract came 
up for renewal. Doctors at the Johns 
Hopkins and University of Maryland 
medical schools asked that a new 
agreement be drawn to permit the 
use of a portion of the condemned 
strays for medical research. 

A surprisingly bitter fight resulted. 
Public hearings before the Baltimore 
Board of Estimates and the City 
Council brought out throngs of par- 
tisans both of the doctors’ side, which 
favored the use of city-collected dogs 
in medical research, and of their op- 
ponents, led by the Maryland Anti- 
Vivisection Society and some members 
of the SPCA. Finally in December the 
City Council 
which provided that the medical schools 


passed an ordinance 
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could use stray dogs for research 
as long as regulations for the humane 
care of animals were followed. 

For two months the plan worked 
smoothly. Then in March supporters of 
the SPCA argument presented a resolu- 
tion to the City Council providing 
for a referendum at the municipal 
elections next fall on a city charter 
amendment outlawing the use of dogs 
for medical research. 

The resolution ran into trouble in 
the council and was soon withdrawn. 
Now, however, the group is seeking a 
place on the ballot by circulating a 
petition among Baltimore voters. If 
the required 10,000 signatures are 
obtained (and it is virtually certain 
that they will be), a legal battle is 
expected over whether the subject 
may properly be considered for an 
amendment to the city charter. What- 
ever the final outcome, the fight leading 
up to it, in which Baltimore’s medical 
institutions have a serious interest, 
is bound to be a warm one. 


ICR: It’s Growing 


Johns Hopkins’ young Institute for 
Cooperative Research, set up to handle 
the University’s research contracts 
with government and private industry, 
has grown so fast in recent months 
that its rented, off-campus headquar- 


ters at 1315 St. Paul Street in Baltimore 
are now straining at the seams. 

The annual volume of ICR’s con- 
tracts with government and industry 
has jumped by an astounding fifty 
per cent in ten months. To handle the 
increased work load, six persons were 
added several weeks ago to the Insti- 
tute’s administrative staff alone. 

Employees under ICR contracts total 
some five hundred persons, of whom 
around 175 are professional people 
(about fifty of these also hold positions 
on the regular University staff). They 
are spread from Washington to Alaska 
and include five Eskimos (at work with 
ICR’s Arctic Research Laboratory at 
Point Barrow). ; 

More than ninety per cent of ICR’s 
present contracts are with government 
agencies, dealing with such projects as 
the highly classified Operations Re- 
search Office, directed by Dr. Ellis A. 
Johnson for the U. S. Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and investigations conducted for 
city, county, and two state governments. 

There are other contracts with the 
Office of Naval Research, the Air 
Force’s Office of Air Research, and 
the Atomic Energy Commission. The 
Veterans Administration, the National 
Advisory Committee on Aeronautics, 
the Ballistics Laboratory at Aberdeen 


Weber—J H U Illustrations 


CONSTRUCTION MOVES RAPIDLY on new wing to house the Hopkins Biophysics 
Department. Wing is on the north side of Mergenthaler Hall; Remsen Hall is just visible at 
left of picture, portico leading to Gilman Hall at right. 
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Proving Grounds, the Chemical Pro- 
curement Agency at Edgewood Arsenal, 
and the Navy Bureau of Ordnance are 
other agencies with which ICR works. 

Among private industries, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass, American Insulator, Leeds 
and Northrup, and the National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers’ Association have 
projects under way at the Institute. 

The whole non-profit enterprise adds 
up to a dollar rate currently running 
at around $3,250,000 a year. And it’s 
still growing. 


If A-Bombs Come 


Forty doctors in the Middle Atlantic 
area met recently at the School of Hy- 
giene and Public Health for a week of 
lectures on ‘‘ Medical Aspects of Atomic 
Catastrophes.” 

Experts discussed all of the known 
effects of an atomic bombing of a 
city—types of injury, immediate and 
long-range treatment of the injuries, 
the psychological effect on a popula- 
tion, possible harm to future genera- 
tions. They showed how many of a 
city’s large hospitals might expect 
to be destroyed and outlined minimum 
first-aid requirements in medical serv- 
ice, drug and blood supply, transpor- 
tation and communication. A new 
enzyme, soon to come on the market, 
was described as a wonder worker on 
burns, one of the most prevalent 
injuries among survivors. 

Dr. Perrin H. Long, professor of 
preventive medicine, supervised the 
course. The doctors who attended 
the lectures are key figures in this 
area. It will be their duty to instruct 
others in their own communities so 
that a large body of trained physicians 
will be prepared to handle an atomic 
disaster. Similar courses are under 
way in other parts of the country. 


From 76 Miles Up 


Moving-picture and television fans 
learned recently what the earth looks 
like from seventy-six miles up when 
Johns Hopkins’ Applied Physics Labora- 
tory released its latest pictures made 
from a V-2 rocket. 

More than one million square miles 
of the earth’s surface were photo- 
graphed by a 35 mm. moving-picture 
camera placed in the nose of the rocket. 
The film recorded the ascent to seventy- 
six miles and the descent to forty 
miles, at which point the nose of the 
missile was blown off. 

The photography, made under an 
APL contract with the Navy Bureau of 
Ordnance, has three scientific objec- 
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tives: to obtain orientation and permit 
interpretation of cosmic ray data ob- 
tained from instruments in the nose 
of the rocket; to obtain meteorological 
information; and to investigate the 
use of the rocket in photographic 
reconnaissance. 


Sports 


Hopkins has a new football coach: 
Charles H. Guy, Jr., 26-year-old grid 
assistant at the University of Virginia 
and former Naval Academy end. 

The appointment of Mr. Guy ended 
a four-week search for a successor 
to Howdy Myers, who resigned to be- 
come director of athletics at Hofstra 
College, Long Island. 

The new coach says that he will 
bring to Hopkins football the split-T 
formation, used successfully last year 
by the Virginia Cavaliers. Besides his 
football experience, Mr. Guy is well 
known for his playing and coaching of 
both lacrosse and wrestling. Although 
only the football appointment has been 
announced, observers speculate that 
his talents will be used in other Hopkins 
sports as well. 

Three new assistant coaches have 
been chosen for the spring season: 
Benjamin H. Kaestner, Jr., and Harry 
B. Marcopolous, for lacrosse, and 
Justin A. Vitrano, for baseball. All 
three men have been members of Hop- 
kins varsities. 


Homecoming Day 


Saturday, May 20 is Alumni Home- 
coming Day at Johns Hopkins. Begin- 
ning with campus tours in the morning 
and running through the Hopkins- 
Maryland lacrosse game and class 
dinners in the afternoon and evening, 
a full program of events has been 
scheduled for returning graduates of the 
University. 

The lacrosse game will be preceded 
by buffet luncheon in the Homewood 
gymnasium at 12:30 (reservations, at 
$1.50 per ticket, may be made through 
the Director of Alumni Relations) 
and followed by open house at all 
fraternities. Here is the day’s complete 
schedule: 

10 a.m.—Special tour of the engineer- 
ing buildings for engineering alumni. 

11 a.m.—Guided tours of the Home- 
wood campus, starting at Levering 
Hall. 

12:30 p.m.—Buffet luncheon in the 
gymnasium. 

1:45 p.m.—Parade of classes from 
gymnasium to seats reserved in Home- 





wood Field grandstand for alumni 
luncheon guests. 

2:30 p.m.—Lacrosse, Hopkins vs. 
University of Maryland. 

5 p.mM.—Open house at Hopkins 
fraternities. 

6 p.m.—Class dinners for years ending 
in 0 and 5: Class of 1900: Elkridge 
Kennels; 1905: Johns Hopkins Club; 
1910: dinner was held last year in 
combination with the Class of 1909; 
1915: Johns Hopkins Club; 1920: to be 
announced; 1925: Levering Hall; 1930: 
Blackstone Apartments; 1935: to be 
announced; 1940: Stafford Hotel; 1945: 
to be announced. 


Alumni Meetings 


In addition to Homecoming Day (see 
above), these alumni events are on the 
May calendar: 

Wilmington, Delaware will be the 
scene of an organizational meeting for 
alumni in the Delmarva Peninsula on 
May 6. President Bronk will speak. 

Dallas, Texas alumni will hear Presi- 
dent Bronk speak on May 11 at the 
Baker Hotel’s Texas Room. 

The Johns Hopkins Engineers will 
hold their annual dinner at Levering 
Hall on May 19; Dr. Lawrence R. 
Hafstad will speak, and officers will 
be elected. Assembly and refreshments 
will take place in the Aeronautics 
Building (behind Levering Hall) at 
6 p.m., with dinner following at 7. 
Reservations ($3) may be made through 
the Director of Alumni Relations at 
Homewood. 

Pittsburgh alumni will meet May 26 
at the Pittsburgh Athletic Club. P. Ste- 
wart Macaulay, provost, will speak. 

Alumni in Chicago, Atlanta, and 
New York heard Dr. Bronk speak at 
meetings on April 5 and 1 and March 28, 
respectively. An organization meeting 
of Detroit alumni took place on April 
18. 

At the commemoration meeting of 
West Virginia alumni in Morgantown, 
O. D. Lambert was elected president 
and A. M. Reese was elected secre- 
tary. 


Books 


JosepH S. CatuAway, Ph.D. 46: 
Sybaris. 

Joun Dewey, Ph.D. ’84, LL.D. 715, 
fac. ’32, (and A. F. Bentley): Knowing 
and the Known, 

Irvine Lanemuir, LL.D. 36: Phe- 
nomena, Atoms and Molecules: An 
Attempt to Interpret Phenomena in Terms 
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of Mechanisms or Atomic Molecular 
Interactions. 

Owen Lattimore, director of the 
Walter Hines Page School of Interna- 
tional Relations: Pivot of Asia. 

CuaraA P. McManon, Ph.D. 742: 
Education in Fifteenth-Century England. 

Rutu R. Purrer, ’37-’38: Practical 
Statistics in Health and Medical Work. 

Davin M. Rosrnson, professor emeri- 
tus of art and archaeology: Excavations 
at Olynthus, Part XIII. 

Sam F. Trevease, Ph.D. ’17, fac. 
’20-’23, (and O. A. Beath): Selenium: 
Its Geological Occurrence and Its Biolog- 
ical Effects in Relation to Botany, 
Chemistry, Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Medicine. 


The Faculty 


e@ln the Faculty of Philosophy, Dr. 
H. Bentley Glass, associate professor 
of biology, has been elected secretary 
of the American Society of Naturalists. 

Dr. E. Emmet Reid, professor emeri- 
tus of chemistry, was honored recently 
by the American Chemical Society. 
At the April meeting, Dr. Reid was 
one of eight men to receive diplomas 
certifying fifty years of “loyal support” 
of the society. 

Dr. V. P. Sokoloff has been appointed 
lecturer in the geography of soils. 

Dr. Wei-Liang Chow, associate pro- 
fessor of mathematics since 1948, has 
been promoted to professor. 





Dr. Carl Christ will be assistant 
professor of political economy during 
the next academic year. 

Dr. Thomas I. Cook, visiting lec- 
turer in political science, has been 
named a professor in the department. 

Drs. Howard D. Baker and Robert 
B. Sleight have been promoted from 
instructors to assistant professors of 
psychology. 

Dr. N. Bryllion Fagin, associate 
professor of writing, speech, and drama, 
is one of a five-man committee cooperat- 
ing with the Veterans Administration 
program to bring the drama to hospital 
patients. 

Dr. E. A. Andrews, professor emeri- 
tus of zoology, is to be honored by 
the publication of a commemorative 
volume. Heinz Specht, Ph.D.’33, has 
requested that students and friends of 
Dr. Andrews send letters and snapshots 
to be included in the book. Letters 
should be addressed to Dr. Andrews but 
sent to Dr. Specht, National Institutes 
of Health, Bethesda 14, Md. 

@At the School of Medicine, Dr. 
Thomas S. Cullen, professor emeritus 
of gynecology, has been named honor- 
ary president of the Maryland division 
of the American Cancer Society. 

Dr. Richard H. Shryock, director 
of the institute of the history of med- 
icine, was elected president of the 
American Association of University 
Professors. 





NBC Photo 


NBC TELEVISION recently presented the first prize-winning play in the Johns Hopkins 
University’s Victor Frenkil television playwriting competition, Guy de Vry’s ‘The Man Who 
Ordered Apple Pie.” Royal Dana and Guy Kibbee (above) took part in the production. 
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Dr. Perrin H. Long, professor of 
preventive medicine, has been appointed 
to the five-man Civil Defense Advisory 
Council of Maryland. The council will 
advise the governor in all matters per- 
taining to civil defense. 

Dr. John Z. Bowers, assistant pro- 
fessor of preventive medicine and 
instructor of medicine, will become dean 
of medicine next fall at the University 
of Utah, Salt Lake City. Dr. Bowers 
has been on leave of absence since 
February 15 to serve as deputy direc- 
tor of the division of biology and 
medicine, Atomic Energy Division, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Dr. Lewis B. Hill, assistant pro- 
fessor of psychiatry, has been appointed 
psychiatrist-in-chief of Sheppard and 
Enoch Pratt Hospital, Baltimore. 

@At the Hospital, Dr. Edwin L. 
Crosby, director of the Hospital, has 
been appointed United States repre- 
sentative to a new World Health 
Organization committee on hospital 
statistics. Dr. Crosby traveled to 
Geneva last month to attend the first 
session of the group. 

Dr. Winford H. Smith, retired direc- 
tor of the Hospital, was presented 
with a silver tray by the Medical 
Superintendents Club for his service to 
the organization. Dr. Smith was secre- 
tary of the club from 1917 to 1933 and 
president from 1933 to 1939. 

@At the Institute for Cvoperative 
Research, H. R. Warfield, formerly 
investigator on ICR’s “Project Thor,” 
which is testing the vulnerability 
of aircraft, has been named contracts 
administrator of the Institute. He 
joins R. G. Spence, business manager, 
and Dr. W. B. Burford, IT, assistant 
director, in the office of the director of 
ICR. 

Dr. EK. R. Miles, research mathema- 
tician at ICR, has been named official 
investigator on ‘‘ Project Thor.” 

@ President Detleo W. Bronk, speak- 
ing before the Second Army’s civilian 
advisory committee, warned against 
disarmament at the present time and 
stressed the responsibility of each 
citizen in the struggle for peace. 

@Among members of the Board of 
Trustees, D. Luke Hopkins has been 
elected a director of the Atlantic 
Coast Line Company, of Connecticut. 

Vannevar Bush was elected a member 
of Eta Kappa Nu, national honorary 
organization of electrical engineers. 


The Alumni 


In honor of the late James F. Norris, 
’92, Ph.D.’95, the northeastern section 
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of the American Chemical Society 
has announced a new award for out- 
standing achievement in the teaching 
of chemistry. This award was made 
possible by a bequest from Mrs. Norris 
to perpetuate her husband’s memory. 

W. Stuart Symington, 718-19, has 
been chosen by President Truman to 
be chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board. Mr. Symington served 
as Assistant Secretary of War for 
Air during 1946 and 1947 until he 
was named the first Secretary of the 
Air Force late in 1947. 

John B. Youmans, M.D. 719, fac. 
’21-’22, has been appointed dean of 
medicine at Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

William H. Taliaferro, Ph.D. ’18, 
fac. ’24, was recently awarded the 
Mary Kingsley Medal by the Incor- 
porated Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine. This was in recognition of 
his contributions to tropical medicine. 

Boyd C. Patterson, M.A. ’25, Ph.D. 
26, has been elected president of 
Washington and Jefferson College. Now 
at Hamilton College, Dr. Patterson 
will assume his presidential duties 
July 1. 

Ronald A. Cox, ’28 (Cl. 719), has 


been appointed professor of ophthal- 
mology at the George Washington 
University School of Medicine, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Dr. Cox was also made 
chief of the department of ophthal- 
mology at the George Washington 
University Hospital. 

J. Hamilton Allan, ’29, M.D. ’33, 
is now professor of orthopedic surgery 
at the University of Virginia Medical 
School, Charlottesville. 

Maxwell K. Goldstein, B.E. ’30, 
Dr. Eng. ’34, has been granted the 1948 
Academy Award in the Engineering 
Sciences by the Washington Academy of 
Sciences in “recognition of his dis- 
tinguished research and development in 
the field of electronic engineering.” 

Wilson K. Doyle, Ph.D. ’36, has 
been appointed dean of the School 
of Public Administration at Florida 
State University, Tallahassee. 

John R. Craft, M.A. ’39, Ph.D. 40, 
is the first director of the Columbia 
(S.C.) Museum, which opened in March. 

Marshall R. Urist, M.D. ’41, was 
given the Kappa Delta Award for 
outstanding research in orthopedic sur- 
gery. Dr. Urist received the award for 
his research on the mechanism of 
endosteal bone formation. 





Jack Engeman 


SANDY, SUBJECT of more than one hundred experiments at Johns Hopkins for the de- 
velopment of new drugs, is a pet of Hospital doctors and attendants. (See story on page 27) 
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Deaths 


(Dates are 1950, except where otherwise 
noted) 


Dr. Adolf Meyer, professor emeritus 
of psychiatry, died in Baltimore on 
March 17. The famous and ‘‘beloved 
physician to the ailing mind of man,”’ 


‘as Dr. James Rowland Angell describe.! 


him, 84-year-old Dr. Meyer had been 
suffering from a heart ailment for 
several years. 

In 1908 Dr. Meyer was appointed 
director of the psychiatric clinic at the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital and professor 
of psychiatry in the School of Medicine. 
He came to Baltimore to take over these 
posts in 1910 and remained with Hop- 
kins for forty years. 

He headed the Phipps Clinic when 
it opened in 1918, and when a full 
psychiatry department was opened 
at the School of Medicine in 1923, 
Dr. Meyer directed the department as 
the first Henry Phipps Professor of 
Psychiatry. At his own request he 
was retired in 1941. 

Dr. Meyer has received high honors 
over the years and served as president 
of many psychiatric societies and 
organizations. He was particularly in- 
terested in the application of psychiatry 
to penology, studying several notorious 
criminals, 

During his nine-year retirement, 
he continued to study and write ex- 
tensively. A  four-volume collection 
of his works is being prepared for 
publication by the Johns Hopkins 
Press. 

William D. Collier, M.D. ’24, March 
15. 

John Daniel, g. ’86-’88, March 2. 

John Eiesland, Ph.D. ’98, March 
11. 

John L. Gipprich, g. ’08-’09, March 6. 

Evan Donovan Hans, g. ’10-’11, 
March 10. 

Warren W. Hilditch, g. ’05-’07, 
January 11. 

Howard Evans Nutt, g. ’90-’91, 
December 29, 1949. 

Ferdinand O. Reinhard, B.A. ’08, 
M.D. ’14, M.P.H. ’23, April 2. 

Charles Reutlinger, P.A.E.. $5, B.E. 
(ex. or.) ’27, December 4, 1949. 

Ernest Lorraine Starr, ’04—’05, Janu- 
ary 13, 1948. 

Frank J. Taylor, ’93-’94, March 8. 

J. Paul Visscher, M.A. ’20, Ph.D. 
24, February 11. 

John Ogle Warfield, B.A. 93, March 
16. 

William Whitridge, B.A. ’90, March 
10. 
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WHAT WE’RE UP AGAINST 


IN MENTAL HYGIENE 


for most humans are the influence of 
parents, relations with brothers and 
sisters, relations with their peers in the 
school culture, the adaptation to 
teachers, and so on. Falling in love, 
marriage, the production of children, 
work adaptation and retirement: these 
are other areas of experience relatively 


Continued from Page 17 


common to all mankind. 

Inasmuch as these experiences must 
be assimilated into the pattern of life of 
all (or almost all) people, there would 
seem to be a justification for group 
treatment of them—even though it be 
recognized that each member of the 
group will use the material more or less 


differently from every other unique indi- 
vidual in it. 

Perhaps this public facing of some of 
the dilemmas and problems of mental 
hygiene will help offset the common 
complaint that “these psychiatrists act 
as if they know it all.” Like many 
another person in science, the mental 
hygienist, if he gives this impression, 
may be whistling loudly so as to cover 
the fact that he drives himself to do 
what looks the wisest in the light of the 
data at hand, even while quite anxious 
about the fundamental hypotheses on 
which his experiment rests. 





THE CASE OF 
COMRADE VARGA 


be worked into the picture, and that was 
not easy. 

The satellite countries, particularly 
in 1946-47, were not quite socialist. 
Nevertheless they were officially said by 
the communists to engage in planning. 
The idea that a capitalist state could 
engage in such an honorable activity as 
planning, as we have seen, was repug- 
nant; only a true socialist state could do 
that, and there should be no in-between. 

Obviously the “either-or”’ arguments 
did not work in this embarrassing situ- 
ation. It was necessary, to take care of 
the satellites, to recognize that other 
forms of the state besides the completely 
socialized one could engage in planning 
—without at the same time admitting 
that the British Labour government 
(“Merely an instrument of British 
monopolies,” the communist must in- 
sist) could do it too. The Russians’ 
solution, tailored to Yugoslavia and the 
other satellites, was a wriggly statement 
which said that ‘where substantial 
changes have taken place in the founda- 
tions of the economy,” certain degrees of 
planning are possible—a _ statement 
which must have boomeranged rather 
disconcertingly when the rift with Tito 
occurred. 

In any event, the restrictions sur- 
rounding Soviet intellectual activity 
impose forbidding conditions on any 
would-be author. So forbidding are they, 
in fact, that most economists in Russia 
(and presumably Russian scholars in 
other fields, too) shy away from high- 
level theoretical work altogether. They 
try to avoid controversial subjects, and 
thus they miss the important ones. They 
deny that the facts exist. They shape 
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statistics into a “safe” mold. They 
sprinkle their works liberally with quo- 
tations from Marx and Lenin and Stalin. 
They stay well within the fence of 
limitations. 

The result is evident in the quality of 
their work. The theoretical level of 
Soviet economics is low. The Russians 
complain about it themselves; hardly a 
book review or a public discussion does 
not bemoan it. But it is conditions in 
the Soviet itself which are responsible 
for it, and of course the reviews and 
discussions do not mention that. 

What significance does all this have 
for us? First, we may be certain that 
few (if any) products of Russian intel- 
lectual activity, at least in controver- 
sial subjects like economics, will stray 
beyond the conclusions which already 
have been reached by the communist 
interpretations of Marx-Lenin-Stalin. 
Any ideas which do stray will be rejected 
by the party orthodox. 

Second, there is therefore the likeli- 
hood that Soviet economics, at least as 
published, will a large part of the time 
be out of tune with changing conditions 
in capitalist countries, and hence 
erroneous. 

Third, the conditions imposed on 
Soviet thought by communist dogma 
can be expected to act as a strong de- 
terrent to valuable work in Russian 
economics. As more and more demon- 
strations of the futility of creative 
thought occur, fewer and fewer Russians 
are likely to undertake it—or so it 
would seem to a foreign observer. 

Fourth, we ourselves, by knowing 
what restrictions are imposed on Soviet 
intellectual work, and understanding 





the likely results of those limitations, . 


may be able to judge more objectively 
the worth of the ideas which the 
Russians send our way. 

Finally—and perhaps most important 
of all—we may gain from the Russian 
experience an invaluable idea of the sort 
of thing we must guard against in our 
own country. The Soviet case is one 
which should convince anyone who still 
needs convincing that the results of a 
narrow policy of censorship and restric- 
tion on intellectual activity are likely to 
weaken seriously the very system which 
is it designed to uphold. It is true in 
Russia; it is even truer here, where 
freedom is the very essence of the system 
we seek to preserve. 


This chronicle would not be complete 
without a postscript: the last chapter in 
the story of Varga himself. What 
happened to him as a result of the 
judgment passed upon his work? 

Customarily, having been shown the 
light by his colleagues and the Soviet 
press, the erring communist quickly ad- 
mits his mistakes and pledges to do 
better next time. In obvious expectation 
that this would happen here, even 
Varga’s severest critic, Ostrovitianov, 
ended his opposition on a friendly note. 

But instead, Varga refused to concede 
a single important point. If anything, he 
went further in his verbal comments 
than he had in his book. 

The pressure on him mounted. By the 
end of 1947 his institute was merged 
with another, his journal was abolished, 
and he was relieved of his posts as 
director and editor. 

He was criticized at every turn. In 
the first issue of the journal which suc- 
ceeded his, the preface seemed aimed at 
him. Another article was largely devoted 
to further criticism of his work. 

In June, 1948, the same publication 
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carried a report which gave the “cor- 
rect”’ approach to Varga’s subject. It 
was called “The Postwar Sharpening of 
the General Crisis of Capitalism” and 
touched upon every required point. It 
cited capitalist monopolies, unemploy 
ment, crisis, inherent contradictions, 
imperialism, and all the rest. It was the 
sort of thing which, while quite proper 
and orthodox, must have been just a bit 
boring to the readers; surely they had 
heard all of it many times before. 

In October, 1948 came another im- 
portant meeting; again Varga was 
attacked. But through it all, he did not 
repent. At that time he said, “I cannot 


follow the advice of accepting the whole 
criticism of my work. This would mean 
that I deceived the party, hypocritically 
saying ‘I agree with the criticism’ while 
I-do not actually agree with it.” 

But the pressure was now very great. 
Ostrovitianov reminded Varga that he 
“should know from the history of our 


party to what sad consequences the - 


stubborn insistence on one’s errors 
leads.” 

What happened after that, one can 
only guess. But in the March, 1949 issue 
of the periodical Economic Problems 
appeared Varga’s complete recantation. 





He had been erroneous on every point 
he said. He had held out for a long time, 
but he was first and foremost a member 
of the Communist Party. The party’s 
stand was his supreme law. So he gave 


in. 

Varga ended his recantation with the 
promise that he would write a new book 
about capitalism’s economic and politi- 
cal problems in the postwar years. It 
would not contain the “errors” of his 
previous work. Having tried once to 
serve his party with a useful book, and 
having taken the consequences, Varga 
was not likely to make the same mistake 
again. 





OUR LIFE-SUSTAINING 


LAND 


One line the trace-element investigators 
at the McCollum-Pratt Institute are 
trying to pursue is to find out what such 
tiny amounts of molybdenum do in 
plants and why almost equally small 
amounts make animals—and perhaps 
people, too—sick. 

Any substance that is needed by a 
plant or an animal in such infinitesimal 
traces very probably belongs to the 
makeup of an enzyme which renders 
some vital process possible and regulates 
its rate. That has already turned out to 
be the case for most, if not all, of the 
vitamins. Consequently it seems easiest 
to detect the trace elements by isolating 
the enzymes, and then finding out what 
particular vitamins and trace elements 
they happen to contain. 

The connection between the vitamin 
and metal micronutrient may be very 
close. For example, when the new vita- 
min By was first purified during the past 
year, it was discovered to have a ruby- 
red color, attributed to cobalt. At least 
cobalt was present. Maybe the cobalt is 
a part of the vitamin, or maybe the 
cobalt and the B,. vitamin are both 
parts of the same complex enzyme 
system and have to work together. 
Whichever may turn out to be true, the 
association between a vitamin and a 
particular trace element forms an im- 
portant clue. 

One way of following up such a clue 
is to see whether or not the lack of a 
certain trace element—zinc, for example 
—is in any way connected with altered 
amounts of certain vitamins or amino 
acids (the constituents of proteins) in 
the organism. Find such a relation, one 
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of the Hopkins scientists says, and there 
is a good chance to discover specifically 
why the trace element is so important. 
Perhaps zinc, for example, is needed for 
some of the enzymes required for 
growth. Perhaps we can find out just 
what protein substances it helps to 
make. ‘That would be a big step forward 
in understanding growth. 

Another way of following the clue—a 
way the Hopkins scientists are also 
employing—is to make the trace element 
radioactive and then introduce it into 
the food of an animal or plant. The 
radioactive isotopes of the metal ele- 
ments come, of course, from the great 
atomic energy laboratories at Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee. 

Because enzymes are characteris- 
tically protein substances, and because 
every plant and animal must make its 
own proteins out of simpler substances, 
it is relatively easy to get the plant or 
animal to incorporate the radioactive 
trace element into one of its enzymes, 


if it normally uses that element in the 
synthesis of an enzyme. 

Then the tissues of the organism are 
analyzed. Geiger counters and other 
instruments are used to follow the radio- 
activity of the trace element while the 
various proteins are being separated and 
isolated by standard processes—until 
that particular enzyme into which the 
radioactive tracer was put by the plant 
or animal can be identified. New en- 
zymes will thus be discovered and their 
uses learned. Then we will know why 
these fantastically small amounts of 
certain metal elements are needed in our 
food. 


= IS something positive— 
not just the absence of disease. That 
positive aspect of health resides in the 
constitution of the individual, for the 
constitution determines whether in- 
fection or injury will be transient or 
long-lasting, mild or severe. 

One’s constitution depends in great 
part on one’s unique assortment of 
genes, which determine whether or not 
the enzymes needed in the control of 
growth processes and metabolism can be 
synthesized by the body. But the pro- 
duction of crucial enzymes also depends 
on the supply of necessary constituents 
from outside the body. Hence the im- 
portance of the trace elements _ in 
nutrition. 

A new chapter in the history of 
public health is being written by the 
men who work with enzymes and the 
infinitesimal quantities of micronu- 
trients needed to form them. The result 
may not extend the human life span 
beyond three-score and ten nor even 
greatly alter average life expectancy. 
But it should help to produce a people at 
all ages healthy and vigorous and 
strong to resist disease. 
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May 15 to July 4, 1950 





The next few weeks 
may be the most important 
in your life 


Between May 15th and July 4th, you can make 
a move that may change your life, regardless of 
your age. During these seven weeks of the U.S. 
Treasury’s Independence Drive, you can lay the 
groundwork for making your fondest dreams 
come true. 


The next decade will be one of the greatest 
America has ever seen. The opportunity of a life- 
time will come to millions—it can come to you. 


The opportunity to start your own business. To 





buy a share in the business you’re now in. Even to 
take a job that pays less at the start—but has a 
tremendous future. 


Don’t let your opportunity pass because you 
were financially unable to grab it! 


If you are not now buying U.S. Savings Bonds 
automatically, this is the time to begin. If you are, 
sign up for extra bonds. Sign up and buy up all 
you can. That golden opportunity in the 50’s may 
be the “one in a lifetime” for you—be ready for it! 
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